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A Christian Cannot Retire 


By ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


Pro Meetinas ecayno!> 








reat Hour 
OL Sharing 


THE BOY WHO COULD NOT SMILE 


“ nis face is written the entire story of the refugee 
() situation in Korea. Fear, suffering, loss of parents, 
loss of home and security, are all registered in the 
bewildered look on his sad little face. This helpless 
orphan had simply gone through too much. He had 
lost the will to smile. 

Marks of old age are seen on the lad’s somber face. 

His eyes reveal the terrible sights which he has 
witnessed in all their stark reality. 

His tattered clothing is a vivid symbol of the human 
need of the Korean refugees. 

As he sits before the dish of food supplied by the 
relief agencies of America, he just doesn’t know what 
it is all about—why he has lost everything, why some- 


body wants to keep him alive, why there is a future. 


NNOCENT victim of war—he represents millions of 
per tonne in Korea, India, Palestine, and central 
Europe who need Christian aid. And the dish of food 
before him is symbolic of what the Christians of 
America intend to do for these suffering people 
through their united relief and reconstruction appeal, 
“One Great Hour of Sharing.” 

This little lad, after many days of loving care, 
learned how to smile again. Will you help some other 
orphan smile again by making a generous contribu- 
tion, through your own local church, to this united 
appeal? 

—STANLEY I. STUBER 
General Director 
Central Department of Church World Service 


Great Hour of Sharing—United Appeal for World Relief and Reconstruction—March 16-23, 1952 








HETHER YOU ARE 15 OR 75... 


READ THIS IMPORTANT MESSAGE 





ew Sickness and Accident Benefits 
nclude $25 Weekly Payment Feature 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
ges 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
gainst financial worries that come when accident 

sickness strikes. That's why the reliable North 
merican Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
as issued a special policy for men and women up 
75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
ospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for both 
en and women from 15 to 59 years old .. . only $18 
year from 60 to 69 years . . . from 70 to 75 only $24 
year. Easy payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own 
atement as to your present health. If your policy 
in effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 
) at no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY 
O REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
otects you 24 hours a day. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
cident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
nd women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
5 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
om certain specified accidents and sicknesses; AN 
DDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents 
quiring hospital confinement; up to $25 cash for doc- 
r bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor 
cident such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
path the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to your benefi- 
ary. Accident benefits effective from date of policy. 
ckness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
ding pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
blio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
moval of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
y and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
st seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 
al. 
This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
vering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
bway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
quires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
ases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 
Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
also insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
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Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80 %—are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-five 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $19,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, 
you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get full 
details about this new policy by sending for the re- 
vealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is 
absolutely free. It will be mailed without charge or 
obligation of any kind. We suggest you get your free 
copy by mailing the coupon to Premier Policy Division. 
North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
830 Broad Street, Dept. 818, Newark 2, New Jersey. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE sooxtert 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago Premier 
830 Broad St., Dept. 818, Newark 2, New Jersey on ~~ 


Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR 
SYMPATHY.” | understand there is absolutely 
no obligation. 


NAME_____ 
ADDRESS. 
cirv__ 
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The 
synonym 
for quality 


IS 


OXFORD... 


OR almost three centuries, 

Oxford University Press 
has stood for all the character- 
istics associated with the word 
“quality.” 


XFORD stands for the 
best that modern book- 
making has to offer: 


Highly skilled workmanship 
and the finest of materials. 


Bindings built for lasting 
strength. 
Clear, readable print and 


word-for-word accuracy of 
text. 


Oxford’s famous ultrathin 
India Paper or a superior 
domestic Bible paper. 


HESE characteristics of 

quality represent the 
consistently high standards 
established by Oxford books. 
Throughout the world, wher- 
ever quality is prized, they 
have made Oxford the criterion 
of quality in fine Bibles and 
Prayer Books. 


Oxford 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


publishers of 
America’s Gift Bible Since 1675 
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In Behalf of the Commission 


On Marriage and Divorce 


«In a recent issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Dr. Clarence E. Macartney raised 
certain objections to the proposed 
changes in the Directory for Worship 
and the Confession of Faith, as set forth 
in the report of our Special Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce. He stated his 
objections with fairness and in fine spirit, 
for which we should all be very grateful. 
We are sure that he has no more desire 
than we have to stir up any unhappy 
or divisive controversy within our 
Church. But one of the great Christian 
democratic traditions of Presbyterianism 
always has been that of free and full 
discussion, as we sincerely endeavor to 
learn the mind of our Lord on the per- 
plexing problems which confront us, yet 
ever speaking the truth, as we see it, in 
love. In keeping with that tradition, I 
venture to reply to Dr. Macartney’s ob- 
jections and with high esteem and warm 
personal regard for him. 

In the first part of his ‘sopome state- 
ment, Dr. Macartney makes much of the 
point that the changes suggested in 
Chapter XXII, Section X, of the Direc- 
tory for Worship “would be illegal and 
inoperative,” because they violate the 
Confession of Faith. Our Commission 
was well aware of that fact. That is pre- 
cisely why in our report to the 162nd 
General Assembly in 1950 we stated that 
any attempted clarification of the phrases 
“innocent party” and “Scriptural 
grounds” would necessitate a revision of 
Chapter XXIV of the Confession of 
Faith. We informed the General As- 
sembly we would give further study to 
such revision of the Confession of Faith, 
if so directed. And we were so directed 
by that General Assembly in 1950. 


So after another year of study our 
Commission proposed to the 163rd Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1951, not only a revi- 
sion of the changes in the Directory for 
Worship which we suggested in 1950, 
but also a revision of Section I, Chapter 
XXIV, of the Confession of Faith. Dr. 
Macartney refers to this proposed revi- 
sion of the Confession of Faith toward 
the close of his statement, but almost as 
if it were an afterthought on the part of 
our Commission. We can assure him it 
was not. We were convinced from the 
start that the changes we proposed in 
the Directory for Worship necessitated 
certain changes in the Confession of 
Faith. That is why both such changes 
were clearly presented in our report to 


the General Assembly in 1951. It we 
seem, therefore, that Dr. Macart 
objections on this score are not y 
founded as far as the work of our Ce 
mission is concerned. 


In another place in his publish 
statement, Dr. Macartney writes of ¢ 
Commission, “They, therefore, propo: 
that a Committee of not less than 
ministers and ruling elders consider 
revision of Chapter XXIV of the Conf 
sion of Faith.” Our Commission, 
course, made no such proposal. It ist 
law of our Church that any propos 
change in our Confession of Faith m 
be referred by the General Assembly 
such a commission for further consider 
tion, and for a period of a year, then 
report back to a subsequent Assemh 
its recommendations concerning the p 
posed changes. Only after such a co 
mission has reported its approval 
those changes in the Confession of Fai 
and the General Assembly has accept 
the report, can these proposed chang 
be sent to the presbyteries for th 
action. Perhaps, because of this cons 
tutional provision for delayed action, 
would have been wiser also to have ¢ 
ferred action by the presbyteries on t 
proposed changes in the Directory 
Worship until next year. It could be th 
here the Assembly missed the guidi 
hand of our sainted Stated Clerk, 
was its authority on such matter of p 
cedure. Our Commission, however, h 
no responsibility in this regard. 

Again in his statement Dr. Macartm 
quotes from the report of our Commi 
sion to this effect: “. . . the Church 
large desired . . . to clarify certain stat 
ments in . . . the Directory for Worsh 
such as—satisfactory evidence—innoce 
part y—scriptural grounds—a_ period 
one year.” He takes exception to this| 
saying, “Certainly there is no need 
clarification as to the Scriptural grou 
laid down in the Confession of "Fail 
adultery and wilful desertion — nor 
there any need for clarifying the tea¢ 
ings of Jesus on the subject.” Yet in D 
Macartney’s fine words with which 
concluded his objections to our report 
he acknowledges “ . . . . how difficult an 
delicate a matter this whole subject t 
We might wish that it could easily | 
resolved; but that is not possible.” 

Perhaps these words indicate that D 
Macartney himself subconscious] 
sires that this moot matter could be 
forth in a clearer Christian light. At a 
rate it was the considered judgment 

(Continued on page § 
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“Barbed- Wire Prayer Meetings” 
(page 26) is the first report from 
Korea by Stated Clerk Eugene 
Carson Blake, who is making a 
round-the-world journey for the 
Church, in company with layman 
David Proffitt, President of the 
National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 


The COVER shows cowboy mis- 
sionaries Ralph Hall and Roger 
Sherman, important links in the 
Presbyterian enterprise in New Mex- 
ico (see article page 20). Their 
year-round round-up of cattlemen 
takes them by car and horseback 
among cowboys and ranchers well 
apart from the traveled ways. Hall 
and Sherman, Sunday School mis- 
sionaries of the Board of National 
Missions, are as much at home in 
bedrolls as in beds, and Hall is noted 
for his chuck-wagon meals. 


IN COMING ISSUES. How far 
from your home is the nearest 
Protestant church? For thousands, 
now, the nearest church is so far 
away as to be inaccessible; for 
other thousands the church is 
within reach, but so crowded that 
worshipers must stand through 
the services and put their children 
in tragically overloaded Sunday 
school classes. The recent burst of 
population growth (20 million in 
ten years) and the development of 
new areas have created a critical 
shortage of churches. The nation 
needs new churches; and semi- 
naries need facilities to train min- 
isters for them. 

Special articles will portray these 
needs and how they may be met. 

“When You Need a Needle— 
Try Canston’s Cocaine.’ No, 
you’ve never seen an advertise- 
ment like that. But there are 
others like it in a satirical fantasy 
called “Making Narcotics Respect- 
able.” It’s intriguing reading, and 
just might remind you of sales 
programs for things other than 
narcotics. 

Does your church hesitate over 
putting on a play because it takes 
too much time and money? Easy 
and inexpensive ways to present 
drama will be described. 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Good Shepherd 


T Is NoT always easy to believe that 
God cares for each one of us. So many 
terrible things can happen to shake 
one’s faith, it is no wonder that people 
sometimes question whether God really 
cares. 

Yet, of all the claims made by God in 
Jesus, none is clearer than that God does 
care. “I am the good shepherd: the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep” 
(John 10:11). This word-picture is often 
used in the Bible to describe God's rela- 
tionship to his people. There is the 
Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” or the Eightieth Psalm, 
“Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel, thou 
that leadest Joseph like a flock.” There 
is Isaiah 40:11, “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd; he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom.” This symbol of Jesus as the 
good shepherd was a favorite one in the 
Early Church, as may be judged by the 
frequency with which it has been found 
in the catacombs, the burial places be- 
neath the city of Rome where the early 
Christians used to gather secretly for 
their services in order to escape capture 
and death. 

To be the good shepherd means sacri- 
fice. The good shepherd gives his life 
for the sheep. Any parent, pastor, or 
teacher charged with the welfare of 
others knows the sacrifice it means in 
terms of time, money, effort, and weari- 
ness. My father, who was a physician, 
contracted from a patient the fatal dis- 
ease that caused his death at the age of 
thirty-nine. The leader of any kind of a 
group, whether it be Scouts or Church 
school, knows that without sacrifice on 
the part of the leader the group cannot 
succeed. God sacrificed his son to a 
world which killed him on a cross. But 
our Lord counted no sacrifice too great 
if it would help people to see that he 
was showing them what God was like 
and how they ought to live. 

To be a good shepherd means watch- 
fulness, standing by in every danger. 
Jesus contrasted himself to the bad shep- 
herd who didn’t really care anything 
about the sheep and who ran away as 
soon as a wolf appeared to destroy the 
sheep. The good shepherd of your soul 
is watchful of every danger, and stands 
guard to help in every time of emer- 
gency. Have you never been given 
strength beyond your understanding to 
meet some crisis? Have you never had 
the tears wiped away by the divine 
Shepherd when you never thought it 
was possible? Have you not been di- 
vinely guided to put together again the 
broken pieces of your life when they 
seemed like scattered blocks upon the 


nursery floor? The good shepherd is 
ways watching over his flock. They 3 
never left alone. He is always the sile 
sentinel. 

To be a good shepherd means to ha 
personal knowledge of the sheep. “I . 
know my sheep, and am known , 
mine” (John 10:14). It is a person 
relationship. The contrast is to the b; 
shepherd, to whom the sheep are ju 
a bunch of animals and to whom # 
shepherd is nothing but some fig 
standing by. The good shepherd know 
his sheep one by one, and they kno 
him. This is the relationship betwee 
God and man. Just as any father kno 
his children individually whether the 
be one or ten, so the Heavenly Fat 
knows his children as individual peop 
no matter how infinite the number ma 
be. It is easy to forget this in the vas 
ness of the universe, yet the Scripture 
plainly teach that even the very hairs ¢ 
your head are numbered and that no 
even a sparrow falls to the ground wi 
out God’s knowledge. Experience i 
prayer reinforces this conviction that 
relationship between God and man is 
personal one. I, for one, don’t pray t 
some cosmic principle or infinite mind 
I pray to a heavenly father as I find hin 
in Jesus Christ, for a heavenly fathe 
has something to say to me as a perso 
Prayer has been defined as “friendshij 
with God” and a friend is one who knows 
all about you and loves you just t 
same. And if He knows all about me, a 
I believe He does, our relationship is 
that of person to person. We are nol 
just a numbered creation in the universe. 
We are Mary Jones or Bob Smith, jus 
as surely to the Heavenly Father is to 
the man next door. 

When Jesus said he was the good 
shepherd, he knew that meant sacrifice 
and watchfulness and personal know’. 
edge of the sheep. It is the wonderful 
assurance that God always cares, that 
he is the shepherd of our souls. 


Scripture Readings 


Fimst Day: John 10:1-18. The good shepherd. 

Seconp Day: John 10:19-31, My sheep. 

Tump Day: Psalm 23. The Lord is my shepherd. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 80, Shepherd of Israel. 

Firra Day: Isaiah 40:1-11. Feed his flock. 

Sixru Day: Jeremiah 23:1-4, The sheep of my 
pasture. 

Seventn Day: 
sheep. 

Ercutn Day: Ezekiel $4:11-19. Feed my flock. 

Nintu Day: John 21:15-19. Feed my sheep 

Tentu Day: John 3:14-21. God gave. 

Eveventu Day: Matthew 9:36-38. Sheep with no 
shepherd, 

Tweirry Day; Matthew 12:10-13, A man is bet 
ter than a shee 

Twmreentn Day: ‘Luke 12:1-7. The hairs of your 
head, 

Fountreentn Day: Hebrews 13:20-25. The great 
shepherd, 


—Lawrence MacCo.. Hortox 


Ezekiel 34:1-10. Shepherds and 
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pIy ORIAL COMMENT 
JACOB AND ESAU AND THE GANGSTERS 
























The Chicago Crime Commission, led by Frank J. 
Loesch, special counsel for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, listed, as one of the chief causes of the rise of 
Al Capone’s empire, a tie-in with some of Chicago's 
legitimate businessmen. A few years later one of this 
writer's parishioners told how his brother had wanted 
to get into the paving business in Chicago and had 
been forced to negotiate with Capone. It seems that 
some of the business interests had been using the 
gangsters to prevent unwanted competition from 
moving in on their fields. This contractor had an 
interesting time in a conference at Capone’s Florida 
home, where the negotiators sat in high-backed 
chairs, as he said, “strangely resembling the chairs 
one sees in church pulpits, except that the backs of 
these chairs were of armor plate”—just in case. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to courageous men 
and women who set out to fight corruption in com- 
munity life than the opposition which often develops 
from respectable areas where seemingly reputable 
citizens are found to be profiting directly or indirectly 
through the illegal activity of evil forces. The Chicago 
Crime Commission could, in fact, have made a strong 

case for indicting, not only some of the city’s busi- 
nessmen but the rank and file of the respectable 
citizens, for these people, when they set their minds 
to it, have the power to clean up the community and 
keep it clean. 

Instead, they not only tolerate corruption but are 
frequently all too happy to profit by it, as in the 
case of an eastern town where the local fire depart- 
ment was supported by slot machines. Clergymen, 
spurred ®y the Kefauver revelations, have endeavored 
to correct the situation only to find themselves in some 
cases opposed by influential persons in their own con- 
gregations, who, presumably, were saving themselves 
somé tax money by this undocumented alliance with 
the crime syndicate. 

Why do detent citizens thus make themselves 






accessories to gangsterism, which they know will 
destroy, if it is not checked, the very foundations of 
everything that makes their lives worth living? Why, 
in every age and community, is Esau forever selling 
his birthright for a mess of pottage? 

The story of Jacob and Esau lives because they 
were representative men. Esau’s outlook was that of 
the savage. He lived wholly in the present. He was 
not capable of sacrificing a present gain for some 
distant future goal. The pottage had more appeal 
to him than the birthright because his horizon was 
the rim of his dinner plate. When his plate was empty, 
his world was empty. With the exaggeration charac- 
teristic of his kind, he reasoned, “What's the use of a 
birthright tomorrow if I starve to death today?” 

God could use Jacob rather than Esau because, 
with all his faults, Jacob could live and sacrifice for 
the future. Jacob reasoned, “What's the good of a 
full dinner plate today if it spells an empty future?” 

We could do with more of that kind of reasoning 
in our own time. There will continue to be crime 
and corruption and scandal until we come alive to 
the fact that any short-range gains that derive from 
such conditions are illusory and that ultimately their 
fruit is disaster. We must cultivate a concern for the 
future which will cause us to spurn every temptation 
to condone immoral practices simply because for the 
moment they appear to be profitable. We must give 
active support to those who are working to make our 
community and national life clean, even though this 
means financial loss or personal danger or both. 

What is not so commonly realized is that frequent- 
ly, for the lay members of the Church, even more 
than for the clergy, it does mean sacrifice. It takes 
high courage for the Christian businessman to crusade 
against an evil which is a source of profit to himself 
or to his fellow businessmen. Yet for the Christian 
to fail to do this is to sell his birthright, and for a 
mess of pottage. 


ALCOHOLISM—THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


Heavy drinking is fast becoming the way of life 
for a large section of the American nation. The New 
York Times reports “700,000 chronic alcoholics” in 
that state, “of whom seven eighths are male—or the 
almost incredible figure of one man out of every 
twelve in the population.” 

The Times’s prescription for this evil is to treat the 
alcoholic as a sick man. Well and good—but the 
effective way to curb an “illness” is to wipe out its 
cause. Yellow fever could never have been brought 
under control merely by treating its victims as sick 
men. 

High among contributing causes of alcoholism are 
the gigantic national advertising campaigns which 
glamorize drinking and tend to subsidize the press 
into playing liquor up and playing down its baneful 
effects. Liquor advertising should be outlawed with- 
out delay. 


Aroused public sentiment should be brought to 
bear against the practice by business firms of soliciting 
sales through liquor “parties.” Last fall Senator 
Paul H. Douglas offered an amendment to the tax 


bill to prevent business concerns from charging off 
gifts of liquor and liquor parties as “costs of business.” 
“If a company charges off a case of liquor, which it 
gives a customer, as a business expense, and uses 
business income which otherwise would have been 
taxed at a 50 per cent rate, taxpayers as a whole,” he 
said, “are really paying for half the case of liquor.” 
Until the principle of Senator Douglas's proposal is 
written into the law, you and I will continue to be 
forced to subsidize these cocktail parties and gifts of 
liquor. The office Christmas “party” which sends men 
home bleary-eyed on Christmas Eve to celebrate 
Christ's birthday is a sacrilege against which Christian 
businessmen should use their utmost influence. 
Youth in every community must be provided with 
wholesome recreation centers and milk bars to give 
them some place to go other than to dimly lighted 
taprooms. Effective educational programs must be 
provided in churches and public schools. The Amer- 
ican nation must sober up, and fast, if we are suc- 


cessfully to meet the perils of our time. The figures 


from New York are a warning. They are the hand- 
writing on the wall. 
By Paut CALVIN PAYNE 

















ast evening I had an hour with a 
businessman who left his business 
over a year ago to give the remainder 
of his days to the promotion of the 
Christian cause. This man is Clarence S. 
Johnson, long a resident of St. Louis 
and, until October, 1950, vice- president 
of the Ralston Purina C vompany. 

In — »ss Clarence Johnson had al- 
ways had a sense of religious calling, 
and for more » th in twenty years had kept 
above his desk a photogr: aph of a char- 
acteristic of the million for 
whom he felt that he and his company 
were working. But, at the age of fifty- 
seven, Clarence Johnson made a clean 
break with his business and began to 
devote his entire time to the Program 
of Progress of the southern Presbyterian 
Church. In this work he has had striking 
success, especially in the enlistment of 
other men like himself in the work of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 

As I sat with Clarence Johnson last 
evening, I had a clearer vision than 
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have ever had before of the marvelous 
human resource which men of his char- 
acter represent. On almost every front 
of the Christian cause, there is a genuine 
shortage of human power. Great oppor- 
tunities appear, but the problem is to 
find persons who are adequate for the 
tasks involved. We have able men in the 
pastorate, but many of them are severely 
overworked and have no idea where they 
can find colleagues to share their bur- 
dens. Obviously, we should try to find 
some unexploited source of manpower. 
The point of this article is that such an 
unexploited source exists and that our 
willingness to exploit it may do wonders 
for the cause about which we so deeply 
care. 


The present pattern which we follow 
in our American culture, with some 
minor exceptions, is that of a few men 
giving full time to Christian work while 
most other men give full time, or almost 





full time, to secular work, particularly to 
that in which success is measured by 
monetary gain. The secular workers are 
supposed to help support the committed 
ones in their Christian work, but to do 
little of it themselves. When the secular 
workers finally come to the age of re- 
tirement, the pattern requires that they 
occupy the remainder of their lives in 
idleness or the vain pursuit of hi appiness, 
by means of entertainment. It is well- 
known that the lives of many such retired 
men are both empty and frustrating. 
Above all, the social pattern we normally 
follow is terribly wasteful. We fail to use 
what is available. 

Now, my proposition is simply this: 
that we abolish the concept of retire- 
ment. Whatever the worldly expectation 
may be, Christians should be people who 
rule out retirement as unchristian ot 
absurd. This does not mean that a man 
necessarily goes on with the same secular 
job until he dies, but rather that he 
faces life with the expectation of change. 
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A Christian may conclude a job, but he 
cannot leave a cause. Clarence Johnson 
did not retire at fifty-seven, but he 
changed from promoting grain to pro- 
moting the Christian gospel. Many of 
the same skills carried over from one job 
to the other, but a new zest has come 
into the man’s life because of new pur- 
se. 

The problem of retired men is be- 
coming an ever more insistent one in 
our culture because of the new vigor 
of old age which modern medicine has 
made possible. We are going to have 
in the near future many strong persons 
who are considerably beyond middle 
age, and, unless we change our ideas, 
the waste will be tremendous. This is 
where the Church ought to be ahead of 
the world. 


There are countless tasks in the pro- 
motion of the Christian cause that could 
be done by persons who have given 
large blocks of energy to other pursuits, 
but who finally join a volunteer Christian 
corps. Some would need modest salaries, 
but many others, who have been able to 
acquire a competence and do not want 
to end their lives in the pursuit of trivial- 
ity, would need no salary at all. One of 
the ways in which men of commercial or 
industrial experience would be useful 
would be in the business management of 
churches. Many of our strong churches 
now demand so much of their pastors 
in business management that these har- 
assed men have little time or energy left 
for their prophetic tasks. The way out 
is to find others who are glad to volunteer 
their services and thus engage in a pro- 
ductive lay ministry. 

What we must accept and teach is 
the idea that the lay ministry is essential 
to Christianity. When the New Testa- 
ment writers spoke of the ministry, they 
were addressing ordinary members, most 
of whom worked at secular jobs in the 
world. The idea of the lay ministry is 
the logical completion of the Reforma- 
tion. In the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries: it was a revolutionary 
matter to place the Bible within the 
grasp of the ordinary Christian when, 
for centuries, access to it had been 
largely limited to the clergy. Now it 
can be equally revolutionary to include 
the ordinary lay men and women in the 
work of evangelism. Not until this is 
the situation will the Reformation be 
even moderately complete. 


What encourages us now is that this 
idea of the ministry of the laity is being 
rapidly accepted, but the discouraging 
fact is that we have not yet had sufficient 
imagination to plan training centers for 
this new and vitally important ministry. 
When Clarence Johnson decided to de- 


vote the remainder of his life to church 
work, he could not find where the train- 
ing he needed was offered. He did not 
wish to go to a regular theological sem- 
inary, because he had no intention of 
entering an ordinary pastorate, and, be- 
sides, many of the studies expected of 
students in a seminary seemed irrelevant 
to his immediate prospects. He was told 
that he might join the young women who 
were training as directors of Christian 
education, but he hoped to be with 
those whose interests and experiences 
were more akin to his own. Do you 
know where he could have applied in 
order to get the desired training? 

The upshot of this is that we need, 
right away, one or more places where 
the training of the new lay ministry is 
the central point of emphasis, rather than 
something peripheral. 

We need a school of the lay ministry. 


Clarence S. Johnson “retired,” made a 
full-time job of promoting Christianity. 


Our theological seminaries are numer- 
ous. Why have we so neglected another 
and equally valid kind of ministry that 
we have practically no places of training 
for those who are interested in it? We 
must start a school of the lay ministry 
which takes all dedicated and honest 
Christians and begins with them where 
they are. Some of those who may be 
expected to enter the proposed school 
will be persons who, after years in secu- 
lar pursuits, wish to give the remaining 
portion of their lives to conscious Chris- 
tian work. Others will be men and 
women who expect, for the present at 
least, to continue their secular or domes- 
tic responsibilities, but who wish to use 
the margin of their time and energy in 
the work of the gospel. They want to 
learn better how to teach, to write, to 


speak, to pray, or to make personal ap- 
peals. 

The training provided should be 
highly flexible. Some older men might 
come for an intensive course of six weeks, 
while others ought to remain for a semes- 
ter or a year—or even more. It is reason- 
able to expect much more rapid advance 
in such work than is found in the average 
undergraduate level, because the moti- 
vation is so much more intense and clear. 
The bane of college teaching lies pri- 
marily in the fact that so many of the 
boys and girls now in college do not 
really desire to be there. They attend 
in slavish obedience to a social pattern 
of expectation and, quite naturally, look 
upon their intellectual efforts as extra- 
curricular. In class they challenge the 
lecturer to interest them if he can. 


None of this would be present in our 
school of the lay ministry. The business- 
man who finds a great thrill in the 
prospect of teaching the Bible to his 
fellow laymen will already be interested 
before he starts. He will wish to use his 
time rapidly and well, and he can pick 
up the essentials of Biblical knowledge 
faster than we have usually admitted. 
Modern psychological experiments show 
that older people can often learn and 
acquire skills with amazing speed. In- 
deed, Plato may have been right in pro- 
posing the postponement of advanced 
studies to maturity or later. It is an 
inspiring thing to teach grown men who 
have had some experience of life, who 
know what they want, and who are 
willing to work to get it. 

In such training, it oughi to be pos- 
sible for intellectual work to lead to a 
regular academic degree when a degree 
is desired or needed, but most of the 
students would probably have no interest 
in that phase of the undertaking. One 
would wish to improve his knowledge of 
the history of Christian thought; another 
would desire a deeper understanding of 
the classics of Christian devotion; still 
another would seek to improve his skill 
in speaking. The ideal would be to 
fashion each person's course differently, 
according to his needs and hopes. Farm- 
ers might come more easily in the winter, 
teachers more conveniently in the sum- 
mer. 


Above all, we must provide a train- 
ing center in which those of mature 
years and secular experience are not 
made to feel queer as they engage in 
Christian studies. They must feel that 
the place and the plan are made for 
them and that their kind of ministry, 
far from being odd, is perfectly natural, 
once the gospel is taken seriously. 





America’s Churches 


Are Ready to Help 


The cry of the world’s hungry and 
homeless will sound for Christians in 
thousands of American sanctuaries next 
month. 

Presbyterians, Baptists, Brethren, Ro- 
man Catholics—all men, women, and 
children who worship God and his son 
Jesus Christ—will be called on to give 
with compassion and love. 

For the tragic plight of the refugee 
still continues. And the Christian who is 
blessed with home and family and food 
will be asked to share with the one who 
is not. 

Sunday, March 23, marks the fourth 
straight year for the Protestant Church’s 
One Great Hour of Sharing appeal. With 
a total goal of $6,000,000, the appeal 
will run from March 16-23 in congrega- 
tions of twenty-one denominations. The 
sum will be used for direct refugee and 
relief needs (medicine, food, clothing, 
and shelter) in Korea, the Near East, 
Southwest Asia, and Central Europe. 

According to Harper Sibley, chair- 
man of Church World Service, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ relief agency, 
“We must, as Christian people, redouble 
our efforts to alleviate the desperate con- 
ditions of misery, hopelessness, naked- 
ness, and starvation existing in other 
parts of the globe.” 

He called attention to the desperate 
famine in India and Pakistan, where 
failure of monsoon rains for a fifth con- 
secutive year has reduced more millions 
to starvation, the condition of hundreds 
of thousands of homeless, aged, and 
orphaned in Korea, and the deplorable 
Arab refugee situation in the Near East. 
Roman Catholic churches in the U.S. 
will also join in aiding refugees in a 
special collection on March 23. The 
Catholic drive has set as its goal the sum 
of $5,000,000 to be used in Western 
Europe and the Near East. It will be 
administered by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

An eye-witness account of the con- 
ditions of refugees in Korea, India, 
Pakistan, the Near East, and Europe, 
was given last month by Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church's General Assembly, 
and Mr. David W. Proffitt, president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 


Men (see P.L., Jan. 19, p. 26, this issue). 

The two returned January 17 from a 
five-week, round-the-world survey of 
overseas areas of distress to describe to 
reporters and churchmen the trouble 
scenes of Far and Near East and Cen- 
tral Europe. 

At a welcome-home dinner given by 
a group of sixty leading churchmen and 
laymen at the Fifth Avenue Hotel the 
night of their return, they reported on 
the task for which the Christian Church 
must gird itself in its battle against 
human suffering in the overseas world. 

In a cable prepared near the ruined 
Inn of the Good Samaritan on the road 
to Jerusalem the two said, “More than 
ever we realize how desperately the 
world needs the reconciling, sacrificial 
love taught by and incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. Refugee men, women, and little 
children in Korea, India, Pakistan, and 
the Near East need shelter, clothes, and 
bread. Even more, they need the bread 
of life to feed starved spirits that are 
bitter and without hope apart from Him. 
Let us who have been so richly blessed 
make the Lenten season one great time 
of sharing in the name of Jesus Christ.” 


New Attacks Endanger 


Colombia Protestants 

Ever since World War II, American 
Protestants have become increasingly 
aware that their fellow-believers in the 
South American Republic of Colombia 
have been subject to some of the most 
intense religious persecution in modern 
times. 

In April, 1950, the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. made formal protest to 
the U.S. State Department (P.L., April 
29, ’50) about the killings, stonings, 
and arrests. The Colombian government 
assured the State Department that meas- 
ures would be taken to stop the violence. 
To a certain extent, the persecution eased 
off. According to Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, 
Latin America secretary for the Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, the persecu- 
tion incidents have numbered only a 
hundred or so in the past two years. 

But the so-called “quiet” period ended 
abruptly in late December. Within a 
week, persecution broke out savagely in 
four Colombian communities including 
the nation’s capital, Bogota. 

Less than two weeks after the out- 
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breaks, the Foreign Missions Division of 
the National Council of Churches de- 
manded that the U.S. State Department 
obtain assurances from the Colombian 
government “that the acts of violence 
and persecution will not be repeated.” 

The Foreign Missions Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention asked that 
the State Department “back up” the 
request of Capus M. Waynick, U.S. 
Ambassador to Colombia, for a full in- 
vestigation of the incidents. 

Last month also, the complete and 
documented evidence was released. It 
was not a pleasant story. 

In Bogota, a priest-led mob of fanatics 
stoned the new Bogota Baptist Church, 
destroying windows and injuring the 
pastor, who was conducting dedication 
services. 

In the town of Saboya, seventy-five 
miles north of Bogota, a crowd of mu- 
nicipal policemen surrounded the sector 
of town where the principal of a Pres- 
byterian mission school was visiting, 
forced him from the house, and, shout- 
ing and yelling insults, ordered him 
through the streets to the court house 
where he was imprisoned. 

A few days later, a Canadian mission- 
ary and a Colombian lay evangelist were 
on their way to a churchmember’s house 
near Cambao when two policemen and 
four townspeople attacked them, de- 
stroyed their Bibles and papers, beat 
them brutally, and forced them into the 
swift-running Magdalena River. 

On December 31 a pastor in Ibague 
(ninety miles southwest of Bogota) whe 
was walking with his seven-year-old son 
was seized and imprisoned without 
reason. 

“Things are stepping up in tempo,” 
Dr. Robert W. Lazear, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian Colombia 
Mission, reported, adding, “We've got 
to get pressure down here, or (it) ... 
will get awful again.”- 

The Bogota incident took place the 
weekend before Christmas, Dr. Lazear 
said. “Saturday night a special Christ- 
mas cantata was to have started at 7:00, 
At 6:30 a mob of forty to fifty women 
and children gathered} after the priest 
had incited them over his loudspeakers. 
He led the mob and stood on the steps 
of the new Baptist church speaking 
against the Protestants. Soon rocks 
started. The crowd was there until after 
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:00, no police protection or interfer- 
bnce coming until that time. At 8:00 
1.$. Ambassador Capus M. Waynick 
hnd Max Krebs, the second secretary 
f the Embassy, went to the church. 
inally they were able to get a few 
holicemen there, and the program went 


“The day after in most of the Catholic 
ulpits there was preaching against the 
rotestants and the new church. Over 
wo different radio stations there were 
hnnouncements to the effect that at 
8:00 p.m. there was to be a great Cath- 
lic concentration in front of the new 
rotestant church to oppose heretics. 
he announcements said that the Arch- 
ishop of Bogota was authorizing such 
bh concentration. 

“] went to the 3:00 service,” Robert 
Lazear continued in his report. “About 
8:45 Max Krebs started phoning, trying 
0 get police protection. The noise soon 
turned into stones, and the mob went 
on breaking the few windows which 
vere left after Saturday night's episodes. 

“Krebs got nowhere in trying to get 
ficial help and protection. He got 
madder and madder because no one 
paid any attention to him. . . . Finally, 
a little after 4:00 a squad car came. The 


police stayed in the car and watched the 
stoning. Finally they drove away, and I 
personally heard the crowds yell, “Viva 
a Policia Nacional Catolica!’ 

“We couldn’t leave because of the 
stones and the danger, so went on sing- 


ing and praying. . Finally another 
patrol car arrived (perhaps through the 
influence of the Ambassador who was 
phoning from his home) . . . with about 
six policemen and a lieutenant in it. 
“The lieutenant let us leave a few at 
a time. There were hundreds of spec- 





New Protestant church in Bogota, Colombia, after recent priest- 
led demonstration destroyed windows. Right, woman hurls 


tators. . . . Soon after I left, the priest 
who headed the mob on Saturday night 

. started inciting the crowd again, 
saying, among other things, “We don't 
want to oppose Protestants, but these 
heretics have come down here from the 
North with their millions of dollars to 
corrupt our people. While our brave 
Colombian soldiers are fighting for lib- 
erty in Korea, these people are here 
corrupting Colombians and ruining our 
Catholic Democracy.’ The lieutenant . . . 
finally shut up the priest, who very dra- 
matically took a picture of the ruined 
front of the church and then marched 
off proudly with his followers. .. . All 
in all 104 windows were broken . . .” 

The young Colombian pastor who 
was directing the Saturday evening serv- 
ice was struck on the head by one of 
the rocks. His wound bled considerably, 
but required no stitches. 

The Reverend Ralph Hines, a mis- 
sionary of the United Church of Canada, 
and Hipolito Diaz, Colombian lay evan- 
gelist, were the two pastors attacked 
by the Cambao group. They had just 
crossed the river Magdalena when the 
group assaulted them, accusing them of 
“filling the town with your doctrine.” 
When Mr. Hines said they were not 
going into the town, but to a house on 
the river front, the policemen began to 
search them. The sergeant ordered Mr. 
Hines to burn his hymnbook, but when 
he was unsuccessful, ordered him to 
throw it in the river. The police tore up 
Senor Diaz’ New Testament and iden- 
tification card and threw the pieces, 
together with the other books and Mr. 
Hines’ Bible, into the river. 

Mr. Hines said, “The civilian in the 
white suit beat me with a walking stick, 
insulting me the while. The policemen 
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and he then went to work on Senor 
Diaz. They kicked him twice and hit 
him in the face, knocking him to the 
ground. There they beat him with the 
walking stick. They knocked out one of 
his front teeth, and bloodied his nose. 
They took his glasses away and broke 
them. 

“The sergeant said to us, ‘Get into 
the river, both of you. Go ahead!’ The 
policeman pointed his revolver at us 
and we began to wade out into the 
Magdalena. We caught hold of 
three banana tree trunks, half tied to- 
gether, which were floating downstream 
. . . We floated for about half an hour, 
until we . . . reached the western bank 
of the river. . . . For over two hours we 
walked across country, through brush 
and pastures, until we reached the town 
of Santuario. We bought some bread 
and soda pop in a cafe and caught a 
train. ...” 

In Saboya, Professor Henry Sanchez, 
principal of the Presbyterian Boys School 
in Barranquilla, went to Saboya to visit 
relatives for Christmas. The police force 
encircled his sector of the town and at 
6:00 a.m. entered the house and ordered 
him to follow them. He later learned 
that they had planned to incite mob 
violence against him, but the towns- 
people did not react to the shouted 
accusations of the police. They threw 
him into a cell whose “uncleanliness and 
filthiness was evidently prepared just for 
me, since the cell next to mine, which 
I could see as I passed by it, wasn’t at 
all like mine,” Senor Sanchez said. 

Later released, he had to flee the 
town at midnight with his wife and two 
children because of a mob attack which 
had been planned should he attempt 
to leave. 











rock at church. Translation of sign is “Colombia is Catholic. 
The Protestants are trying to take the true faith from us.” 
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THERE ONCE WAS A TIME when Amer- 
ican church life was subject to a phe- 
nomenon known as Mr. Ordinary 
Layman. He was a pleasant fellow, to 
be sure, but a rather shadowy figure at 
best when it came to Christianity. He 
enjoyed the singing (and the anonymity ) 
of a rear pew at Christmas or Easter. 
Occasionally he pleased his wife with a 
check for the church. And, rarely, he 
went with her to a dinner or meeting, 
smiling awkwardly when she explained, 
“And this is Mr. Layman.” 

But Mr. O. Layman is on his way out. 
In just six years, hundreds of thou- 
sands of him have vanished in the grip 
of a movement that is one of the most 
significant in the history of American 
Protestant Christianity. Since 1946 more 
laymen have become active in their 
churches than ever before. And they 
have convinced thousands of their 
friends that Christian work can be an 
inspiring and rew arding experience. 

In the Presbyterian Church, the 
birth and amazing growth of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men is the most 
obvious example of this surging interest. 
In 1946 the idea of a nation-wide or- 
ganization of Presbyterian laymen was 
just a hope in the hands of a few. But 
this weekend some 2,000 men, repre- 
senting hundreds of congregations, 
presbyteries, and synods, will gather in 
Chicago for the fourth annual meeting of 
the National Council. 

But the story of this great new move- 
ment is not only that of the National 
Council but of the men in the local con- 
gregation. The significant fact about this 
laymen’s movement lies in its size and 
scope. 

One of the most important jobs for 
a church congregation is the raising of a 
budget. Here Presbyterian men are doing 
a remarkable job through the Every 
Member Canvass. 

Council chaptermen of First Church, 
Coeur D’ Alene, Idaho, make the Canvass 
their main project. As a result an en- 
larged 1951 budget was oversubscribed. 
At Brighton, Colorado, the First Church 
men's chapter, by assuming responsi- 
bility for the annual drive, netted a 20 
per cent increase over the 1950 budget. 

“Very favorable results” were re- 
ported when the men of Pacific Beach 
Church, Pacific Beach, California, as- 
sisted with the Every Member Canvass. 
The largest budget in the history of 116- 
year-old New Prospect Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, was met with the help 
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“We Care about Our Church”— 


of the men’s chapter. Probably the most 
important item in their promotion was 
the organization of a “Tithers’ Club,” 
which all chapter members agreed to 
join. - 
A new idea in fund-raising has been 
catching on in chapters located in rural 
areas. It’s called “God’s Herd” and is 
similar in principle to “God's Acre,” a 
plan widely used by farming congrega- 
tions. Cattle are raised, then fattened 
and sold. Profits, naturally, go to the 
church treasury. 

Presbyterian men in Vail, Iowa, read 
the story about cattle-raising for the 
Lord in the October 27 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire and decided to get 
started. Twenty-nine head of yearlings 
were bought, which will be fattened over 
the winter and sold next fall at the 
chapter's annual auction. “We should 
make at least $3,000 on this cattle project 
alone,” says layman Rodney North. 

Proceeds from “God’s Herd” of the 
Atkinson Church chapter, Atkinson, Ne- 
braska, will go to pay off the manse 
debt. There are nearly twenty calves in 
the herd, in addition to several pigs and 
sheep. 

But it takes more than money to run 
a church—it takes people who attend 


regularly. Accordingly, chaptermen have 

























set to work assisting the New Life Move 
ment, and with outstanding results. 
enty-five new members were added 
Miller Memorial Church, Birmingha 
Alabama. This is an average of nea h 
two per man. Through the efforts of # 
chapter at the Roxana, Illinois, chure 
twenty new members have been add 
to the rolls. During Holy Week eighty 
seven persons joined the Noroton, Ca 
necticut, church through support gi 
the New Life Movement by the, 
The First Church chapter of Sevi 
ville, Tennessee, has established a ca 
tact committee to make certain all 
residents are visited and invited.to 
ship. All three committee members 
banker, a postal employee, and a util 
worker) were picked because of t 
knowledge of potential members. 
Once a person has joined a congreg 
tion, the next job is to keep him coming 
At Guymon, Oklahoma, the men hav 
largely licked this problem by appoint 
ing a committee which telephones 
large number of members, new and old. 
each week and encourages them ti 
attend. For the congregation's older per: 


sons and others who cannot otherwise “s 
come to church, the men of the Wing? ™ 
» * u 

nebago, Minnesota, church furnisi oe 
ese 


transportation. 
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Men of Lakeside Presbyterian Church, Storm Lake, Iowa, recently collected three 
tons of clothes for Korea. Inspecting the bundles above are (from left) Howard 
Carlson, President Bob Smith, and Bob Otto, campaign chairman, Week-long cam 
paign got big results when men utilized local publicity channels. Aiding the campa 
were Storm Lake radio station KAYL and the city’s two newspapers, which ew 
couraged area-wide contributions. Men called on donors who couldn't bring in goods 
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Men need inspiration and fellowship 






wal o help them carry out their Church's 

_iMprograms. More and more are finding 

rnisi, © é 

hese needs can be filled by weekend 

retreats,” which are gaining an ever- 

~ pl@videning circle of acceptance. How such 

i retreat movement can grow is shown 

w the experience of California's Los 
Angeles Presbytery. 

. In little more than two years, some 

wad fty men’s groups from more than thirty 

Eehurches (nearly 1,200 men) have come 

Vio Wylie Woods. This thirty-seven-acre 





expanse of forest land was made avail- 
nble through the generosity of Mr. Her- 
bert Wylie of the First Presbyterian 
hurch, Hollywood. 

One of the first to organize a weekend 
group from his own church was Mr. R. J. 
Vig, an elder in the Pasadena Presby- 
erian Church, who has continued to be 
tive in the planning of retreat pro- 
s. So successful have been the week- 
md gatherings sponsored by the Los 
ngeles Presbytery that the two nearby 
bresbyteries of Riverside and Santa 
Barbara are planning to take advantage 
f the Wylie Woods Lodge. 

Instead of retreats for individual 
incil chapters, the Seattle, Washing- 
om, Presbytery decided to gather all the 
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ion” together for a single meeting at 
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—A Report on Presbyterian Men 


resenting more than thirty-five churches. 

Last year also saw an increase in the 
ways local chapters of men have found to 
boost interest in organizational activities. 

The Sunday school of Bethel Church, 
Lackawanna, New York, found its at- 
tendance kept dropping because mem- 
bers were moving to the suburbs. Mr. 
Bayard W. Bailey, chapter president and 
superintendent of the Sunday school, 
formeda transportation committee, using 
their own cars to bring the children. The 
parents, pleased that their church 
showed this interest, responded so well 
that a bus had to be chartered to do 
the job. 

When new Sunday school lesson 
books are delivered to children’s homes 
at Oakwood Church, Troy, New York, a 
representative of the chapter accom- 
panies each teacher to the pupils’ homes, 
thereby combining a congregational call 
on the parents. 

The task of fitting a congregation’s 
men to the jobs they like best is being 
solved by churches such as First Church, 
Bay City, Michigan. As each man joins 
the chapter, he fills out a card which 
lists all the phases of the group’s work. 
Once his talents are classified in this 
manner, a man is quickly able to find 
the jobs for which he is best fitted. 

Outside their own churches. Pres- 
byterian men are also working harder 
than ever. Particular emphasis is being 
placed on finding new homes for dis- 








placed persons. Fifty-eight dollars is 
being paid monthly by the men of West- 
minster Church, Detroit, Michigan, for 
the house rent of a DP family being 
sponsored by the congregation. Two 
years ago the chapter at First Church, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, persuaded the 
community to send assurances for some 
DP families with agricultural back- 
grounds. Now there are two such fam- 
ilies sponsored wholly by the church, in 
addition to others assisted by the com- 
munity. Moreover, the chapter is spon- 
soring a DP student enrolled at Colorado 
A. & M. and is contributing to the sup- 
port of another. 

Another chapter helping to support 
students is that of the Fourth Street 
Church, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. As a 
result of a speech by a missionary home 
on leave from Japan, the chaptermen 
and Woman's Missionary Society de- 
cided to support the two sons of a Jap- 
anese pastor. 

Helping to start a new church in a 
nearby community has been the project 
of chaptermen at First Church, Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky. For many years Presby- 
terian women have been conducting a 
Sunday school in a section of the town’s 
outskirts where there is no church. The 
men set to work and built a chapel, can- 
vassed the neighborhood for potential 
members, and carried on a visitation 


program. The original membership of 
twenty has continued to grow. 








Time out. The Rev. George McCleave, Seattle Presbytery executive, leads Bible lesson 
while “Cas” Bradeen (center) makes tape recording at outdoor men’s conference. 
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NEWS 


The Men of Meyersville 


The story of Presbyterian men is also 
the storv of countless parishes like the 
Meyersville Presbyterian Church in 
hilly, wooded, Passaic Township, New 
Jersey. 

Meyersville isn’t even listed on most 
New Je rsey road mi aps. But to the some 
200 families in this rural-suburban com- 
munity just twenty-five miles from New 
York, it isn’t necessary. They know they 
have a lively, growing town and they 
are proud of it. And when they're asked 
if there is any one symbol of this new 
growth, they more likely than not will 
sav right off, “Our church.” 

The community’s church is the Pres- 
byterian church. It has 165 members. 
Average attendance last year was more 
than eighty per Sunday, with more than 

hundred youngsters active in church 
school. Almost fifty men are busy in the 
church’s chapter of Pr esbyterian Men 
and a like number of ladies are working 
in the woman’s organization. Last fall's 
successful Every Member Canvass, run 
by the men’s chapter, has set the 1952 


budget at $7,800 (current expenses, 


$6,250: benevolences, $1,550). And the 
church plant (approximate value, $80,- 
000) includes a sanctuary, a basement 


fellowship hall, a modern addition, a 
new manse, a new parking lot, and an- 
other parking space now being readied 
to handle the ever-growing number of 
cars. 

But things haven't been this way for 
long. Exactly six years ago this month 
the Meyersville church consisted of 
tired one-room building with a pipeless 
furnace, an old manse badly in need of 
renovation, and pastorless congrega- 
tion of sixty-seven listed members which, 
despite the courage and vigor of its “reg- 
ulars,” seemingly faced an impossible 
situation. The total budget for 1946 was 
$1,200, which was $350 less than they 
are now giving to benevolences. 

What happened? The men got busy. 
The Reverend William Harper, thirty- 
one-year-old former GI who is pastor at 
Meyersville, will gladly talk to anybody 
who wants to hear about his men. And 
Bill Harper knows what he’s talking 
about. He’s been in Meyersville ever 
since March of 1946, first as a pre-min- 
isterial student, then as a student pastor, 
and finally—in June 1949—as full-fledged 
minister. 

The men of Meyersville first got to- 
gether in the spring of 1946 to paint and 
make minor repairs to the white frame 
sanctuary. The job cost exactly twenty 
dollars—the price of the paint. The re- 
sults included increased church attend- 
ance, the organization of a men’s club 
in late "46, and “a consciousness of the 
needs of the church.” Cornelius Van 
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Duinen, forty-four-year-old elevator 
salesman who became first president of 
the men’s club (and who got to be 
known as the “pastor's assistant,”) said 
after one of his first tours with a brush, 
“I pointed out with pride the piece of 
the church I painted, and the whole 
church meant more to me.” 

But the men were just digging in. 
The next project was a complete renova- 
tion of the old manse. “Van” Van Duinen 
interested a young architect friend of 
his, Dan W ashingtoni, in the manse. 
Stocky, smiling Dan, a Methodist from 
nearby Summit, drew up some sugges- 
tions and the men started working eve- 
nings and Saturdays. In two months 
they had complete ‘lv remodeled the in- 
side of the house. The funds were raised 
as the work progressed. The living room, 







National Missions committees of Mo 
and Orange Presbytery and the Syn 
of New Jersey, the church receiyg 
financial help from the Synod and fr 
the Board of National Missions. Andj 
1948, with $9,000 in aid, the meng 
Meyersville raised their church, con 
pleted a large new basement room. an 
built the complete new wing. The tot 
cost was around $15,000; actual vah 
near $50,000. Almost all of the mone 
went for building materials. Most of t 
labor — digging, cementing, carpenty 
wiring—was done without charge. 
The “new” Meyersville church yw; 
rededicated in 1949, but this wasn't t 
end of the men’s job. The old mansiithe 
needed a new roof and several a ne 
major repairs, but the congregation dpow 
cided it would rather spend monev faithe ¢ 











New manse driveway. Meyersville trustee Jim Moore, 63, (in front of cab) supp 
trucks for construction work on church, manse, and parking lot. Here, he, 
Harper (also in front of cab) and other volunteers ready drive for asphallti 


with its new fireplace, became the meet- 
ing place for the men’s club. 

With this job completed, the workers 
(some twenty in all) turned to the one- 
room church building with its ancient 
furnace and watery basement. Dan 
Washington went to his drawing board 
and came up with a three-step plan. 
First, the building was to be raised four 
feet and the basement rebuilt and water- 
proofed. Second, a new foundation was 
to be built to the rear to house a furnace 
room, kitchen, lavatories, and storage 
space. Third, a two-story addition was 
to be erected on the new rear founda- 
tion for a pastor's study, conference 
room, large nursery room, and closet 
space. 

Even the first step looked too am- 
bitious to the men, when costs were 
considered. But after meetings with the 

















































a new manse. The old one was sold, 
a half-acre wooded plot was purcha 
diagonally across the street from 
church. The men went to work agil 
and in four and a half months 
cleared the lot and completed a sizab 
three-bedroom house with garage 4 
large porch for student pastor Harpi 
and his small family. The comple 
project including lot cost $14,000, 
saving of some $10,000. 

The grueling tasks were over, butt 
work of the congregation had really j 
begun. Far from forgetting the churd 
the men came to services repeatedly. @ 
several occasions there have been m0 
men than women at Sunday worship. 
early 1950 the men cooked and se 
a roast beef dinner to raise money 
manse screens. They started a Boy Set 
troop, and became one of the first gro 
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Morris and Orange Presbytery to join 
he National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. In 1950 they bought a 100- by-200- 
foot lot adjoining the manse for added 
arking space. Their project this winter 
is to clear this ground. This spring they 
will paint the church again. 

The women of the church have dou- 
bled their membership. The new space 












valu@iin the church plant provides adequate 
NON room for church dinners (the basement 
of tifellowship room seats 120) and for an 
enty expanding church school. The women’s 

budget is also considerably more than 
1 wilithe whole church budget of 1946. The 


itt 


young people man the choir, and, before 
he church was rededicated, purchased 
a new Hammond organ. Their pledges 
ow more than pay for the services of 
he organist and choir director. 
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| ‘~~ Ca 
stee Harry Hartman shows Pastor Bill 
per the gutters and leaders he installed 
t Meyersville Presbyterian Church. 


The spirit of Meyersville’s men is 
mtagious. Thirty - nine - year-old Dan 
ashington, the architect, now lives 
hearby and is a church trustee. He was 
airman of last fall’s Every Member 
anvass and is president of the men’s 
fhapter. Tall, forty-three-year-old Gus 
Schmidt, the carpenter who helped 
wpervise the building of the manse, was 
ed a trustee last year. Elder Fred 
tielblock, a farmer and longtime church 
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but! ber, has already taken his axe to 
lly jifany trees on the new parking lot site. 
chur@MAnother elder, retired milkman Fred 
lly. “fade, is always showing up with his 
n meals for an odd job. Recently he noticed 
hip. Bhat some of the pews lacked Com- 
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inion cup holders. One Saturday he 
lietly came into the sanctuary and 
td in all the gaps. 

One of the newest church members 
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is sixty-year-old Harry Hartman, a sheet 
metal worker. One rainy Sunday he 
caught a good dose of water leaving 
church. He got wet a second time by 
coming back to ask Bill Harper if it 
would be all right to put a leader and 
gutters around the entrance. Harry did 
the job. In November he put leaders and 
gutters over the whole church roof. 
When Bill cornered him and told him 
that the church wanted to pay for the 
materials, short, kindly Harry replied, 
“Don't mention it again. This church 
means a lot to my wife and me. Id like 
to have time to do a lot more. There are 
a few more jobs I'm going to take care 
of later on.” Last month Harry Hartman 
was installed as a church trustee. 


Vatican Controversy: 
The General Declines 


There was not too much surprise in 
Protestant circles last month when it was 


announced that General Mark Clark’s | 


nomination as first U.S. Ambassador to 
the Vatican would not be resubmitted 
to Congress. 

In the three months since President 
Truman’s shocking (and truly surpris- 
ing) announcement about the Vatican 
appointment, Protestant church people 
had made it more than clear that this 
move was not in keeping with traditional 
U.S. policy on separation of church and 
state. 

From every part of the nation church 
leaders, congregations, and individual 
churchgoers had rolled wave after wave 
of protests to Mr. Truman and to their 
own senators and congressmen. Denom- 
inations and interchurch groups repre- 
senting more than 50,000,000 people of 
the Protestant, Orthodox, and Jewish 
faiths had gone on record in opposition 


THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Dear Friends: 

The story of PrespyTERIAN Lire at 
First Church, Hillsdale, Michigan, goes 
back to the spring of 1949, two years 
before the Every Home Plan. At that 
time we conducted a subscription cam- 
paign and by March had every one 
signed up. After that the magazine sold 
itself so effectively that when the Every 
Home Plan was announced, the Session 
recommended “unanimously and enthu- 
siastically” that it be adopted forthwith. 

Up to then we had been sending the 
Sunday Bulletin into each home each 
week. This had been keeping each fam- 
ily informed of the immediate program 
of our congregation, but it was not ef- 
fectively relating the work of the local 
congregation to the work and fellowship 
of the Church as a whole. This is the 
job that Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE is do- 
ing so wonderful- 
ly well — almost 
beyond our fond- 
est expectations. 

I'm sure we can 
say that the splen- 
did’ article on 
Korea last Febru- 
ary was the spark 
which made our 
“Great Time of 
Sharing” so suc- 
cessful—double that of the year before. 
At the Church Planning Conference a 





Hillsdale Church 





to official representation at the Vatican. 
Protests also came from missionaries and 
other Americans living abroad (see P.L.., 
Dec. 8). In Edinburgh, Scotland, a few | 
hundred feet from the grave of John 
Knox, American graduate students in- 
cluding Presbyterian pastors Hugh M. 
Miller of Dover, New Jersey, and Robert | 
B. Hayward of Narberth, Pennsylvania, 
signed their names to a protest resolu- 
tion sent to President Truman and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The student group, which included many 
World War II veterans, represented al- 
most twenty different denominations. 
Everywhere there was unity, and, quite 
obviously, strength. 

But the problem is still far from being 
over. The abandonment of the Clark 
appointment means only that an Episco- 
9 general has refused a questionable 
job. The issue of U.S. representation at 
the Vatican is very much alive, despite 
the virtual assurance given by Texas | 





few weeks ago, it was decided to increase 
the Benevolence budget so we could 
accept a whopping good share in the 
‘Capital Funds Drive” being advanced 
by the General Assembly. As a result, 
our church budget was set at $17,500, 
an increase of 25 per cent—added taxes 
notwithstanding. This all goes to show 
the forthright way a congregation of less 
than 400 members can accept the chal- 
lenge of added burdens and continue to 
move forward when inspired by a maga- 

zine such as PrespyTerRtaNn Lire. 
There was no debate when the Ses- 
sion recently discussed renewal of our 
Every Home Plan membership. As one 
man put it, “It’s the finest thing our 
church is doing for its members.” We 
did add our youny people at college and 
our servicemen to the list. This vote of 
confidence expresses our thanks to you 
for having made it possible for us to 
participate in the Every Home Plan. 
—GLENN B. Ocpen, Pastor 
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Senator Tom Connally last month that 
any Vatican nomination would have 
rough going in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which Mr. Connally 
is chairman. 

In the past two weeks many church- 
men have warned that Protestants must 
continue to voice their feelings on the 
issue until it is dropped definitely. As 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, head of 
General Clark’s Church and president of 
the National Council of Churches, said, 
“We are opposed to the appointment of 
an ambassador on sincere principle and 
will continue to be so, whoever may be 
appointed. It has caused religious con- 
troversy at a time when national unity 
is needed, and, if pressed, will do so in- 
creasingly. The happiest solution would 
be to hear no more about this unwise 
proposal.” 


National Leaders Attend 


Presbyterian Service 

To the men and women who this year 
will guide U.S. affairs, Presbyterians 
have reiterated the importance of mak- 
ing Christian principles a part of na- 
tional policy. At eight o'clock on the 
morning of January eighth—the day Con- 
gress reconvened —the fourth annual 
service of Intercession and Holy Com- 
munion was held in Washington’s Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. 

The service, sponsored by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., was conducted jointly by Church 
Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson, Vice- 
Moderator A. J. Hollandsworth of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S., and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, pastor of National 
Presbyterian Church. 

Participating with elders of the con- 
gregation in distributing the elements 
were Senator Edward Martin and 
Congressman Richard M. Simpson of 
Pennsylvania (ruling elders of the Pres- 
bvterian Church U.S.A.) and Senator 
John ( Stennis of Mississippi and Con- 
gressman M. G. Burnside of West Vir- 
ginia (ruling elders of the Presbyterian 
Church Ss 

Included in the congregation at the 
service were President Truman, Rear 
Admiral Robert L. Dennison, Major 
General Harry H. Vaughan, Mr. Joseph 
Short, Associate Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark, Senate floor leader Ernest 
W. McFarland of Arizona, and Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover 

Later, Senator Martin gave a lunch- 
eon in honor of Dr. Anderson. Presby- 
terian senators present were: Clinton P. 
Anderson of New Mexico; Everett M. 
Dirksen of Illinois; James H. Duff of 
Pennsylvania, Allen J. Ellender, Sr., of 
Louisiana; Homer Ferguson of Michi 
gan; Guy M. Gillette of lowa; Thomas 
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C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri; Irving M. 
Ives of New York; Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee; Matthew M. Neely of West 
Virginia; and John C. Stennis of 
Mississippi. 

Presbyterian Congressmen attending 
the luncheon included Mrs. Cecil M. 
Harden of Indiana, Paul B. Dague, 
Harmar D. Denny, Jr., and Richard W. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania, and M. G. 
Burnside of West Virginia. 

Earlier in his three-day visit to Wash- 
ington, the Moderator preached the Sun- 
day morning sermon at the National 
Presbyterian Church. 

Speaking on the topic, “A Country 
Man in the Capital,” Dr. Anderson urged 
a moral resurgence across the country to 
wipe out the evidences of “betrayal and 
shame.” 

The Moderator drew a parallel be- 
tween the “basket of summer fruit” 
which God’showed to Amos as a symbol 
of Israel's imminent fall and the seeds 
of decay found in this country. 

On Monday morning Moderator 
Anderson, together with Dr. Hollands- 
worth, Dr. Elson, and Dr. C. Stewart 
McKenzie, moderator of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Presbytery, called on 
President Truman. Dr. Anderson was 
chaplain of the session of the 1944 Dem- 
ocratic convention at which Mr. Truman 








Presbyterians in Washington. Pausing 
before statue of Presbyterian patriot 
John Witherspoon in front of National 
Presbyterian Church, are (from left) Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church; Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Moderator Harrison Ray Ander- 
son; Presbyterian U.S. Vice-Moderator 
A. J. Hollandsworth; and C. Stewart Me- 
Kenzie of Washington City Preshytery. 


was nominated for vice-president. 

At the close of the church lead 
interview with Mr. Truman, Dr. And 
son presented to the President excer 
from recent General Assembly jp 
nouncements on questions of cu 
interest. Included were statements 
corruption, church and state, and ¢ 
world crisis. 


Dr. James Robinson Ends 
World Mission Next Week 


New York’s Presbyterian Church 
the Master will soon have its pas 
again—home from a dramatic six-mon 
world mission to students (see P. 
Dec. 22). 

Dr. James Robinson, the energeti 
friend-winning pastor of one of ft 
nation’s leading Negro congregations, 
scheduled to arrive in New York Fe 
ruary 5 after speaking to hundreds 
thousands of students in Europe, ¢ 
Near East, India, Pakistan, Japan, 
land, Hong Kong, and the Philippine 
His journey, under the sponsorship 
the Board of Foreign Missions, beg 
last August 15, 1951, when he left Ne 
York for Geneva, Switzerland. He 
turned to the United States January I 
but has spent the past ten days spe 
ing to U.S. young people on his way e 
from San Francisco. 

A committee of church officials 4 
congregation members will greet th 
churchman who is now being calle 
America’s “ambassador-at-large to t 
colored peoples of the world.” Later i 
February, Dr. Robinson will be honore 
at a dinner given by the Foreign Boar 

To Dr. Robinson, home will probabh 
be a very quiet place for a while. Bu 
for a man who has outtalked Commu 
nists from East Berlin to Japan, see 
bombs explode in Indo-China, lived wit 
the people of Hiroshima, and watche 
a government change hands in Thailand 
it will be a welcome change. 


Personnel Needed 


For Mission Posts 

The Presbyterian Church’s Board ¢ 
National Missions is looking for pe 
sonnel. 

General duty nurses are needed fe 
several mission hospitals. The institutia 
most in need is Sage Memorial Hospit 
Ganado, Arizona, which ministers to ¢ 
Navajo Indians. When national nurs 
standards were «raised recently, 
dropped its training program for grad 
uate nurses. It plans to start a school 
practical nursing in the spring, if 
istered nurses can be found to supe 
students in the new program. 

The Board also needs ordained 
for preaching and Sunday church sek 
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How can | NEWs 


your church SN ‘. | missionary work in Alaska, West Vir- 


ginia, and the Southwest; teachers of 
commercial subjects, music, social 
studies, home economics, and math- 
ematics for junior colleges and secondary 
| schools; directors of Christian education 
for junior colleges and larger parishes; 
librarians, housemother social workers, 
| farmers, and dieticians. 

(Interested persons may write the 
|Department of Personnel, Board of 
| National Missions, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| 10, New York.) 





| Goodbye to Scotty 


} 

| Dunkirk, New York, has a reputation 

|for being a “one world town.” It made 

|headlines internationally back in 1947 

An outside bulletin board | when its racially and creedally divergent 

will advertise your church, but citizens celebrated Thanksgiving by 

Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” observing a Dunkirk-to-Dunkerque Day. 

|A year later they worked together on a 

Their clear bell tones provide — project called Aid to Anzio. 

Among the hardest workers on these 

projects was a short, friendly man every- 

; one called Scotty—the Reverend Lucian 

minds and hearts, a mood recep- | W. Scott, pastor for eighteen years of 
Save te your message. Dunkirk’ s First Presbyterian Church. 

For a moderate price, | Recently the citizens of Dunkirk got 

“Carillonic Bells” provide music | together for another, a more saddening 

that successfully advertises your | community project. They threw a fare- 

church in every part of the com- well party for Scotty, who accepted a 

munity. No church tower is call to a church in Florida. 

required. Write for further details, | Joe Rubenstein, chairman of the din- 

|ner committee, worked with the Rev- 

SCHULMERICH jerend Eugene Kiernan, rector of St. 

CARILLONS, INC. |Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, who 

12137 Carillon Hill, | insisted the banquet be held in his 

—_— diniiati ites | church s parochial school. Canon Leslie 

, , |Chard, whose St. John’s Episcopal 


. : | Church is across the street from the 
Carillonic Bells | Presbyterian church, siezed the oppor- 
|tunity to speak on the program and 

ee ee & 2 aa | continue the good-humored “needling” 


mark for products of Schul- 
merich Electronics, Inc | he and Scotty have carried on back and 
° « forth across the street for many years. 
= ee On the farewell night, there wasn’t 


RUBBER SCRUBBER SCOURING PADS [Ooty coat in the auditor A 2 
are itary, efficient, easy on the hands, inex- ) an emp y seat In 12 auditorium, mong 
coasive. cup wants to carn money, here is on ideas | the crowd were both of the Scotts’ sons. 


—— Smile sed particulars aframtes, steedy | Bob, ordained a Presbyterian minister 


ee Se seen last year, had come a distance of 300 

miles to sing in the community choir. 
Jack, the other son, was recently elected 
city attorney of Dunkirk. 

Father Kiernan presented a cash- 
filled wallet to Scotty as a going-away 
° | present from the community. The little 
Added Inspiration | pastor said in his thank-you: “There 

this EASTER “© Many different types of clergymen. 

Some are scholars; I make no such pre- 

ee an | tntens, Some are great preachers; I 
Send tedey for FREE catatogs: C-20 Can't claim that. Some are big fellows; 
(choke reas): 3-20 (chitdren’s robes); | sometimes 1 just think I am. (Mr. Scott 
P-28 (guigit robes). lisn't much more than five feet tall.) I 
|have tried to capture some of the spirit 


COLLEGIATE CAP b GOWN CO. of the Master, who said, ‘I am among 


vim? 


' Wn Moen t 1m Late 8 you to be your servant,’ ” 


will do it much more effectively. 


inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 

















Of People and Places 


Thanks, but no. The congregation ¢ 
300-year-old First Presbyterian Churg 
of Newton in Queens, New York, la 
month rejected an offer of alma 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of thei 
church property because, according ty 
Dr. Howard A. Northacker, pastor, “ng 
$1,000,000 would buy the tears, sacri 
fices, and prayers made here.” Firg 
Church, which played an important rol 
in the struggle for American indepen 
dence, is this year celebrating its tercen 
tenary. During the Revolutionary Wa, 
when the British occupied Long Island 
the congregation was ordered to worshij 
in the manner of the Church of England 
They refused, and the pastor was forced 
to flee. Shortly afterward, some Long 
Island Tories sawed off the steeple an¢ 
converted the church to a_ militan 
guardhouse. By the time the war ended; 
only five church members remained 
They organized a new congregation and 
built a new church. 


Boy Scout Week. February 6-12 i 
Boy Scout Week, and more tha 
2,900,000 Scouts, their families, and 
friends throughout the nation will herald 
it. Since the organization was incorpo 
rated in 1910, more than 19,000,001 
men and boys have been members. 


Princeton Choir to tour South. 
twenty-five-man Princeton Seminan 
Choir is preparing an itinerary for it 
seventh annual summer tour. The sing 
ers will leave Princeton after commen 
ment on June 3 to visit southern ané 
southeastern states and perhaps Cub 
Churches, schools, camps, and _ club 
interested in hearing the choir are asket 
to write to David Hugh Jones, Directo 
of Music, Princeton Seminary, Princeton 
New Jersey. 


Turnabout. After a story in a Bing 
hamton, New York, newspapew stated 
that Dr. George L. Tappan, pastor d 
Binghamton’s Ross Memorial Presby 
terian Church, had objected to Ro 
Catholics using public schools for after 
school religious instruction, many Cath 
olics objected to further use of Ro 
Memorial Church as an election pollin 
place. Ross Memorial Church lies 
side the Seventh Election District, 
it has been used for convenience as 
polling place since 1944. Actually, t 
is not legal. But*no one objected unt 
recently. Henceforth, the church 
no longer be used in that capacity. 


Presbyterians U.S, on air. “The Pr 
estant Hour,” a religious radio prog 
now in its seventh year, is currenti 
featuring a series of programs spons 
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by the Presbyterian Church U.S. Ap- 
proximately 175 stations will broadcast 
the series each Sunday through March 
9. The series calls attention to the 
special evangelistic season of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.—March 23- 
April 13. 


Unusual synod meeting. The Synod 
of Washington will hold its 1952 meet- 
ing this spring in Alaska, where some of 
its churches are. The Synod was to meet 
in Spokane, but the change was proposed 
to give Alaska more recognition in Synod 
affairs, according to Synod Presbyter 
Clarence E. Polhemus. Most of the 
business sessions will be held on the 
steamship Prince George, sailing from 
Vancouver, British Columbia. Stops will 
be made at Alaskan ports to permit 
delegates to visit Presbyterian mission 
stations. 


Dates for world tour changed. The 
fifty - five-day round-the-world air 
journey sponsored by Presbyterian 
World Tours will be conducted March 
11 through May 4, instead of the time 
previously announced (see P.L., No- 
vember 24). 


For the Record 


New department. A Department of 
Institutional Chaplains has been set up 
by the Church’s Board of National Mis- 
sions for the purpose of helping chap- 
lains in hospitals, sanitoria, and other 
institutions. Department Secretary Dr. 
Harold H. Baldwin requests that in- 
stitutional chaplains send their names 
and addresses to the Department, Board 
of National Missions, Room 717, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, so that information may be 
sent to them. 


New buildings. A new building was 
dedicated recently for the First Presby- 
terian Church in the southern Nebraska 
town of Campbell. The $55,000 struc- 
ture, built with much donated money 
and labor, is the result of more than ten 
years’ planning by four pastors and the 
200-member congregation. The four 
ministers—Clarence H. Thaden, Albert 
Kinzler, G. J. Ver Steeg, and present 
pastor Frederick B. Hockemeyer — all 
partiaipated in the dedication ceremony. 
@ Pastor and Mrs. Herman M. Gross of 
theFirst Presbyterian Church, Mayfield, 
Kentucky, recently moved into a new 
$25,000 brick manse. 





Anniversary. Pastor Carl J. Grabb of 
First Presbyterian Church, Painted Post, | 
York, was feted recently by his 
gregation for twenty-five years’ serv- 

Re to church and community. 
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SOFT COAL PREACHER... 


When miners’ unions, management and ministers work together 
on projects sponsored by the church—THAT’S NEWS! The Moun- 
taineer Mining Mission in the National Missions work of the Pres- 
byterian Church is making headlines—conquering hostility and 
unbelief, to carry out a physical and spiritual program which West 
Virginia mining officials thought was impossible. Under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Richard C. Smith and his staff, the work has grown 
to 19 communities in 3 counties and covers all phases of life for 
seven days of the week, with the emphasis on things a Christian 
should be and say and do. 


You can be an honorary member of a mission staff through 
ANNUITY INVESTMENTS IN MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 


You can send a missionary on his rounds, have a part in this re- 
vitalization of tired bodies and hopeless souls. Besides, you receive 
a sound, lifetime investment, paying from 2% to 7% on any amount 
you invest from $100 up. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY. FIND OUT WHAT ANNUITIES CAN MEAN TO YOU. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y 


| am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income ! 


would receive, my date of birth being 
month we a 

At present, | am most interested in 

() Missions in America () Missioas Abroad 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
Name 
Address. 
City Srote 
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Spanish-speaking Presbyterians blaze a 
unique trail for Protestant Christianity 


From the ageless pueblos near Taos to 
the ultramodern atomic-bomb plant at 
Los Alamos, New Mexico is a land of 
contrast. Nature offers an infinite variety 
in the sultry lowlands around Gallup, 
the desolate white sands of Alamogordo, 
and the peak-studded plateaus around 
Santa Fe. Within the borders of the 
state is a sizable Spanish-speaking pop- 
ulation, dominantly Catholic; the group 
is a vivid contrast to the rest of the 
United States. To understand this unique 
culture, and the reasons why it is a 
productive field for Protestant mission- 
aries, a backward glance to its origins is 
needed—to the sixteenth century when 
the gold-hungry conquistadores invaded 
the peaceful pueblos. 

Christianity came to New Mexico 
when the Catholic padres carried their 
symbolic crosses into the lands which 
had been conquered by the flashing 
swords of the soldiers. In the face of 
a difficult task, the missionaries struggled 
and suffered to win souls to the glory 
of God. As a result of their labors, New 
Mexico had become a Catholic strong- 
hold by the time the fledgling United 
States had set out on its course of sep- 
aration of church and state. 

In colonial New Mexico, Old World 
customs were superimposed on Indian 
traditions, and the two blended into a 
distinctive whole. The encircling moun- 
tains isolated the colony from the other 
Spanish dependencies, and Spanish of- 
ficials lowered a virtual iron curtain to 
keep out influences from the North. So, 
little touched by outside influences for 
several centuries, haciendas and pueblos 
existed side by side on the sparsely pop- 
ulated mesas. 

Even after the area was annexed to 
the United States, Protestantism did not 
immediately deem it a fertile field for 
planting the seeds of the Reformation. 
Presbyterian missionaries entered a 
wedge by founding a school in Santa Fe 
in 1866. Fierce Indian wars made mis- 
sionarv work a hazardous business, but 
during the next thirty-five years doughty 
Presbyterians brought their faith to the 
plazas, or towns, near Santa Fe. From 
these beginnings grew the extensive 
Presbyterian operations in Spanish- 
speaking New Mexico under the auspices 
of the Board of National Missions. 

This Spanish - speaking civilization 
within a civilization still needs a helping 
hand from the outside. Situated in a 
land that time forgot, many New Mex- 
ican villages, peopled by citizens of 
Spanish and Mexican heritage, are out- 
posts of yesterday. The gentle, dark-eyed 


residents must scratch out a living from 
a small plot of ground, or round out their 
slim earnings by unskilled day labor. 
The standard of living tends to be low, 
with many of the conveniences that we 
consider necessities lacking. 

Some Spanish-speaking New Mexi- 
cans-have been sharply brought to the 
present by forces such as the neighboring 
Los Alamos plant; the participation of 
the young men in World War II; and 
radio, movies, and television. Neverthe- 
less, most of the people cling to the 
habits and superstitions of an old cul- 
ture. There linger vestiges of the Peni- 
tentes’ self-torturing worship, legends of 
patron saints still engaged in missions 
of good deeds, and faith in miraculous 
statues. There are people who believe 
that the parents of a sick child must 
get a person of a certain name to hold 
the baby or else make a cross of salt 
beside the crib. 


Protestant visitor quickly senses 
how deeply Catholicism is 
rooted in New Mexico. How- 

ever, there are also evidences that Prot- 
estantism is gaining ground. The Dixon 
case is testimony to the fact. Nearly 
four years ago the Free Schools Com- 
mittee, headed by three Presbyterians, 
filed suit against the State of New Mex- 
ico and contended that several so-called 
public schools were in actuality paro- 
chial schools, financed by taxpayers. To- 
day, after two state court decisions, the 
Free Schools Committee has won an 
important church-state issue. Beginning 
with the fall of 1951, no public-school 
classes may be held in church-owned 
buildings, nor are public-school teachers 
permitted to wear religious garb. But 
the members of the Free Schools Com- 
mittee realize that they must be ever 
on the alert to see that these gains are 
preserved. 

In an environment of many cross- 
currents, the Presbyterian Spanish 
churches are quietly educating and re- 
directing the people. Most of the pastors 
are Spanish Americans who hurdled the 
barriers of church and family criticism 
to find their new faith. They have blazed 
the trail for the larger group of Prot- 
estant Christians who are coming along. 
In the churches, where hymns are often 
sung in Spanish, and three-fourths of 
the sermons are preached in Spanish, 
the Spanish-speaking Presbyterians are 
having a chance to develop their own 
leadership and channels of Christian ac- 
tivity. 


CarToGRAPH BY RicHarp Horwitz 








Presbyterian Day School at Truchas and the native with his goats symbolize the 
contrasts in the distinctive culture of New Mexico. Teachers’ home is at right. 


The mission schools produce a band of com- 


mitted Christians and wide-awake citizens 


Neighbors used to say that Eleanor Til- 
ford, a former teacher at Chacon Pres- 
byterian Day School, must have come 
there to keep the Gonzales children 
alive, for she nursed them through nu- 
merous bouts of pneumonia and other 
illnesses. Now Presbyterian minister 
Tomas Gonzales at Mora, laboratory 
technician Hevila Gonzales at Embudo 
Hospital, and choir director Eli Gonzales 
at a church in Denver are living wit- 
nesses that the effort was worth-while. 
They are but a sample of the band of 
committed Christians who have passed 
through the mission schools. 

For more than seventy-five years, 
Presbyterian day and boarding schools 
have been whittling away at superstition 
and ignorance. The Board of National 
Missions sponsors six day-schools in the 
plaza country north of Santa Fe. These 
schools, at Chacon, Chimayo, Dixon, 
Holman, Truchas, and Ranchos de Taos, 
go up through the sixth or eighth grade. 
Then there is Allison-James, a boarding 
school for junior-high students, at Santa 
Fe. The top rung on the Presbyterian 
educational ladder is Menaul, a senior- 
high boarding school at Albuquerque. 
More than half the pupils at these high 
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schools have come up through the mis- 
sion elementary schools. 

For a long time, the Presbyterian day- 
schools were virtually the only educa- 
tional institutions in the plazas. To go to 
high schools, teenagers had to make their 
own ways to distant points—for instance, 
in San Miguel County it was sixty miles to 
the nearest high school. Sandoval County 
had no high school. Truchas pupils had 
to go to Santa Cruz, which was sixteen 
miles away but five hours’ travel over 
mountain roads in bad weather. Without 
the mission schools, many a Spanish New 
Mexican would have gone through life 
unexposed to book Jearning. 

Public education in New Mexico has 
shown improvement during the last few 
years. One- or two-room and consoli- 
dated schools have sprung up; Pefiasco 
and Holman have fine new schools with 
free transportation provided. Still, on 
the whole, the range and facilities of 
the mission schools are superior to many 
public schools. 

But it is a vacuum far wider than 
the bounds of reading, ‘riting, and ‘rith- 
metic that the mission saa are work- 
ing to fill. A prime need is to present 
the essentials of Christian faith and liv- 


ing to the second-generation Protestants 
who make up the bulk of the student 
body. (In the past a goodly percentage 
of the pupils was Catholic.) As Prot 
estants form a minority within the area, 
they must be able to meet the questions 
of those whose religion is different. Th 
have to know what their own Church 
teaches and stands for, and how their 
faith can be put into practice. 

Consequently, Bible study is a must 
in all these schools. As an outgrowth 
of this, Menaul sends out gospel teams 
to conduct services at plaza churches 
as well as at the school chapel. In addi- 
tion to a firm grounding in English and 
other academic subjects, students are 
taught practical techniques in agricul 
ture, home economics, and manual train. 
ing. At Chacon, where erosion is a bi 
problem, a sixth-grade teacher had her 
pupils build a model farm to show rural 
families how to plant and furrow to save 
soil. These skills, carried over into post- 
school life, help graduates to improve 
the economic and social conditions in the 
countryside. 

Realizing that all work and no play 
would be disastrous to their purpose, 
the mission school staffs have set up a 
varied recreational program, ranging 
from basketball to dramatics, from 4-H 
Club work to choir singing. Except for 
the educational movies shown at the 
Dixon mission school once a week, 4-H 
Club and camping activities, young peo- 
ple have no place to go for fun, except 
the local bar. 

There is no gap between school and 
community. The mission school is the 
first port of call in emergency: the child 
with a bean in his nose, the veteran 
who fell and tore his astificial leg loose, 
the sick baby. Moreover, the teachers 
work has just begun when the final bell 
signals that the school day is over. The 
staff members spend long hours in adult 
education and in running libraries, agri- 
cultural demonstrations, and any such 
activities that will help the townspeople. 


HANGES take place slowly in the 

plaza country of New Mexico, 

but the record of good works 
chalked up by Presbyterian mission 
schools over a period of seventy-five 
years speaks for itself. Although Spanish 
is still the predominant language, most 
of the younger generation can speak 
English fluently; the older people can 
use it to a limited extent. Social and 
economic conditions have improved. It 
is now the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, for young Spanish Americans to go 
to high school. Adult education is slowly 
but surely developing. But the most vital 
change of al! is the secure place in the 
lives of the people that has been won 
for the Presbyterian Church. 
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4 Menaul student gains -practical experience in poultry A teenager in Allison-James School is exploring Treas- 
raising. On returning to her mountain home, she plans to ure Island. Pupils are encouraged to find hobbies that 
use her knowledge in similar work on a commercial scale. will provide wholesome recreation in after-school hours. 


In the John Hyson Memorial School at Chimayo, founded in 1900, two primary children are enjoying their work on a drawing proj- 
ect. Several Presbyterian pastors and teachers have received their early training at Chimayo or one of the other mission schools. 
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Embudo Presbyterian Hospital compounds 
prayer and science to treat its patients 


A steady stream of patients—Catholic 
and Protestant, Spanish- and English- 
speaking, young and old—passes through 
the flower - banked adobe Presbyterian 
Hospital at Embudo, New Mexico. It 
serves an area as large as the state of 
Massachusetts, with a population of ap- 
proximately 36,000, in which there are 
few qualified doctors. This fully 
equippe »d, modern hospital, built in 
1940, is recognized as a Grade-A medical 
unit. With twenty- -five beds, ten bassi- 
nets, an X-ray room, and a laboratory, it 
is ready to handle any emergency. 

Besides up-to-date physical treatment, 
the hospital offers patients an ingredient 
not usually found in medical centers. 
Before an ope ration, doctors and nurses 
pray by the patient’s bedside. Daily de- 
votional services are held in the hall of 
the building so that all may hear; fre- 
quently the services are conducted 
Spanish. 

Dr. Sarah Bowen is the central figure 
around which the hospital's activities 
revolve. Born of missionary parents and 
raised in Nanking, China, the child Sarah 
Bowen decided to make a career of 
foreign-missions work. After graduation 
from medical school, Dr. Bowen made 


a survey of hospital needs in northern 
New Mexico. She visited not only Dixon 


but Chacon, Holman, and the other 
mountain towns, and talked to many 
soft-spoken Spanish Americans. Hearing 
them discuss their desperate bouts with 
sickness and their fantastic ways of cop- 


ing with them, she concluded that this 


remote area was about as foreign as any 
she could encounter overseas, and. she 
stayed. The indefatigable doctor, never 
too rushed for a kindly word to a dis- 
couraged patient, has built up Embudo 
Hospital, a far cry from the two-bed 
medical building at Dixon, to which she 
came in 1932. 


r. Bowen is ably supplemented 

by seven graduate nurses, a 

dietitian, a laboratory tech- 

nician, and, since last August, Dr. Edith 

Millican. Young Spanish nurses’ aides 

come from the neighboring plazas to 

assist, and indirectly learn medical tech- 

niques which they can put to use when 
they become homemakers. 

Many men, women, and children in 
the plaza country owe their very exist- 
ence to the Embudo Hospital. As an 
example, there’s little Benny who was 
brought to the hospital just in the nick 
of time. Although the ten-year-old child 
was suffering from a ruptured appendix, 
his parents had taken him to a chiro- 
practor. But the boy, with the instinc- 
tive wisdom of childhood, had kept 
saying plaintively, “I want to go to the 
hospital.” Finally his plea was heeded 
and, as a results his life was saved. 

Diminutive Mrs. Lujan, an Indian 
from the Taos pueblos, wouldn't be alive 
today if it weren't for the hospital. 
Stricken with diabetes and a chest con- 


dition bordering on pneumonia, she wag 
so weak that the nurses had a difficult 
time removing the layers of skirts and 
blouses, the blankets, wool socks, and 
boots which made up her native cos 
tume. She could speak no English and 
little Spanish, but the loving care which 
the hospital gave her transcended the 
limitations of language and bolstered her 
courage. In time a proper diet and in- 
sulin therapy enabled her to return to 
her pueblo home. 

Embudo Hospital carries on clinics in 
several of the mountain villages, includ. 
ing Truchas and Pefiasco. In this way 
it is able to reach many persons who do 
not require hospitalization but are too 
poor to bring city doctors to their homes 
to treat their ailments. The hospital staff 
has instilled new attitudes toward health 
and hygiene in the minds of the plaza 
people. Through the hospital and the 
clinics, the medical personnel tries to 
teach mothers and their families the 
importance of cleanliness, proper feed- 
ing, and frequent checkups. 

Gone—or at least going—are the days 
when some Spanish New Mexicans be- 
lieved that a new mother should not 
go out or wash and comb her hair until 
forty days after her child’s birth, and 
that a sick person should never use a 
needle. The thriving business of the 
roving patent - medicine salesman has 
been cut down. 

When funds and time permit, Dr. 
Bowen and her staff are constantly on 
the lookout for new opportunities to ex- 
tend the work of the Embudo Presby- 
terian Hospital, which has proved 
decisively that both the healing and 
teaching ministries are integral parts of 
the great missionary whole. 








Embudo Presbyterian Hospital, on the main road from Santa Fe to Taos, New Mexico, serves an area as large as Massachusetts. 
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Dr. Sarah Bowen returns an infant to its crib after a 
checkup. Since arriving in the state in 1932, she has become 
a much-loved figure in the Spanish-speaking communities. 
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side of a critically ill patient, When specialized medical 
advice is needed, the staff sends an SOS to other doctors, 











Chaplain Earle J. Woodberry, a Presbyterian missionary, leads a group of POW’s in prayer at a compound in South Korea. 


BARBED-WIRE 
PRAYER MEETINGS 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


That an Asian army for the first 
time has Christian chaplains proves the 
“amazing vitality” of the Korean Presby- 
terian Church. So reports Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, who with Mr. David W. 
Proffitt, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men, recently con- 
cluded a world tour. 

In this article, Dr. Blake tells about 
a visit to a prayer meeting: of war pris- 
oners. —Tue Eprrors 


In December, the island of Kuje—a 
four-hour sail from Pusan, Korea—is still 
dark at 6:30 a.m. It was cold, too, the 
morning we were ushered into Com- 
pound Number —=, one of many such 
areas on this island where tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese and North Korean pris- 
oners-of-war are being held behind 
barbed wire under GI and R.O.K. guard. 
Our guide was a Korean Presbyterian 
missionary who is now employed by the 
army as a civilian chaplain to North 
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Korean prisoners of war captured by UN 
troops. 

After being checked through the gate 
by a Negro M.P. from Alabama, we were 
greeted by the Christian POW who is 
the acknowledged leader, religious as 
well as civil, in this particular compound. 
Flanked by four or five top aides, all 
Christians and all prisoners, we were led 
rapidly into the center of the compound 
between a guard of honor, two lines of 
POW’ s standing at attention. We climbed 
twelve to fifteen steps to a room above 
a decorative arch built by the prisoners. 
We were informed that only Christians 
were allowed to enter this upper room, 
and that it was used only for prayer. We 
prayed with the five top Christian lead- 
ers and then descended, walking through 
the arch to the great open center of the 
compound. Already we could hear the 
singing though we could not see enough 
to be prepared for what was going on. 

We suddenly came to a group of 
about a thousand men (all POW’s sup- 
posedly Communist enemies of the U.S. 
and the UN). They were squatting on 
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Religious services are held regularly by Presbyterian missionary chaplain Harold Voelkel at a POW camp off the mainland. 


their haunches in the dark in orderly 
rows flanked on three sides of the perfect 
square by other men standing facing in. 
In front was a Christian leader leading 
them in singing Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, Marching as to War. We moved 
right on and saw seven similar groups, 
each singing their own hymn. Although 
the words were Korean, we recognized 
the tunes they sang—A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God, This Is My Father's World, 
Jesus Loves Me, This I Know. Here were 
seven thousand men singing and praying 
in the dark before dawn in a Korean 


POW camp. 


This happens every morning. This is 
not a missionary program but the result 
of Korean Christian leaders who are en- 
gineering a tremendous mass movement 
among these prisoners right now while 
the issue of war or peace in Korea is in 
the balance. These men who became 
Christians know that if they are returned 
or exchanged to North Korea, they will 
be men marked for death, because there 
are Communist informers in every POW 





Compound. (Ever since the truce talks 
began last August, commanders have 
been receiving petitions — written in 
blood—from North Korean and Chinese 
Christians pleading not to be sent back 
to Communist terror. ) 

The most tremendous vote of confi- 
dence ever given by an Asiatic people 
to western democracy and Christianity 
is being given daily by these men, many 
of whom, impressed into the Communist 
army, allowed themselves to be cap- 
tured at the first opportunity. 

The barbed-wire prayer meeting 
proves one thing more. Communism 
hasn't got a chance when faced with a 
vital, virile, trained Christian faith. Six 
months ago Communist leaders were 
beating up Christians and democrats in 
the compounds. Scores were killed. Now, 
after the Communist ringleaders have 
been segregated, there is freedom of re- 
ligion in every one of the compounds and 
the Christian Church is active in every 
one. Here is one place, the last you 
might have expected it, where Commu- 
nism is on the run, 
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O* a wintry morning last year, I was 
making a business trip from Al- 
toona to Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Since 
I had been covering the territory for five 
years, the drive promised to be a routine 
one in every way. Before I had set out 
on my trip I had prayed that God might 
make use of me—as I had prayed every 
morning since the spring of 1946, when 
I became an awakened Christian. 

I had no idea, of course, how or when 
the prayer might be answered. So, when 
I rounded a curve in the road and came 
upon a car parked precariously on the 
berm, I almost passed it by. My instinct 
has always been to shy away from 
strangers on a lonely stretch of highway. 

Actually, there was nothing very un- 
usual about the situation. Two men, their 
overcoats flapping in the cold wind, were 
examining a flat tire. I felt a little silly 
when I stopped and asked them if they 
needed help; the two of them should 
certainly have been competent to change 
a tire. But, as one of the men turned 
to answer me, I noticed that his coat- 
sleeve hung empty at his side. 

“Could you be of help?” he replied 
ruefully. “I'll say you could. We're really 
in a mess. As you see, I'm missing an 
arm, and my friend here just had a back 
operation and can’t lift anything.” 

I had a good jack in the car, and 
in a few minutes I changed the tire. 
As I turned to go, the man with the 
bad back remarked, “You know, before 
you came, ten cars slowed down, but 
then passed us by. We can’t thank you 
enough for stopping and helping us out.” 

“Give the credit to my religion,” I 
said. “This morning, before I started out, 
I asked God to make use of me, and it 
seems as if he has.” 

For the rest of the ride, I was filled 
with a sort of joy that defies description 
to those who have not experienced it. 
And that night, I sought out the Pres- 
byterian church in Johnstown in order 
to attend prayer meeting. Since I had 
some difficulty finding the church, the 
service was under way by the time I 
arrived. I decided not to interrupt and 
turned back again into the cold street. 

I had only walked a short distance 
from the church when a down-at-the- 
heels man passed by me, going in the 
opposite direction. I noticed that he 
eyed me, but I paid no attention. The 
man went a few steps; then he turned 
around and overtook me. 

Grabbing my arm, he said, “Say, can 
you help a fellow? I haven't had any- 
thing to eat today. Honest, I'm not a 
drinker; I just want something to eat.” 
I took out my wallet and handed the 
man a bill. When he accepted it, I said, 
“God bless you. Have a good meal.” 

The man asked, “What did you say?” 

I replied that I had said, “God + ll 
you.” 

“I really needed that dollar, but not 


as much as I needed that “God ble 
you, ” he said and turned away. 

Well, that was a day with God alon 
It wasn’t exactly a typical day, of cou 
or it would not stand out so vividly j 
my memory. But it was a day of vib 
life compared to the living death I 
gone through for some thirty-six yea 
before I found my way to God throug 
Jesus Christ. 


I GUESS you could have called me ani 
my family typical Americans, rej 
giously speaking, before that April Sun 
day when I followed a whim and fing 
entered the First Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh. We never did anything ve 
bad. We believed in God, of course 
but we didn’t think God really had mud 
concern for us ordinary folks. If we dig 
just what everybody else seemed ti 
think was the right thing to do, 
didn’t think God would hold it agains 
us. Our Sundays were devoted to late. 
sleeping and maybe a movie, if we fell 
up to it. 


I had been doing pretty well profesfif 


sionally. After graduating from Deas 
Academy in Franklin, Massachusetts 
and attending the Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathy and the Merchants 4 
Bankers Business College in Hartford 
Connecticut, I went into selling in my 
old home-town of East Hartford. | 
drifted from company to company fora 
few years and finally joined Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company in 1938. Meanwhile, 
I had married. For a number of years 
Suzanne and I made our home wherever 
my work took me—Hartford; Bingham. 
ton, New York; Oil City, Pennsylvania; 
and finally Yonkers, New York. 

When I came to Pittsburgh in the 
spring of 1946, I was moved into a new 
job as Sears’s retail credit-manager for 
the whole region. My position charged 
me with the credit problems of forty 
stores in the north-central zone. Before 
I could find a place for my family, I had 
to spend some dull, lonely weekends in 
what was to me then a strange city. One 
April Sunday [ arose with every. inten- 
tion of going through my normal routine 
which consisted of a late breakfast, then 
back to the hotel to browse through the 
papers, a nap, and, finally, dinner and 
a movie. When I went out to buy my 
paper on this memorable day, I mingled 
with the church-going crowd on Sixth 
Avenue. I was impressed with thei 
cheerful-looking faces, and, more espe 
cially, with the fact that they had some 
place to go. ™ ; 

There were so many of them headed 
into one particular church that I thought 
it must be a Roman Catholic church. I 
had always considered myself a Prot 
estant, because ever since I was a teem 
ager I had regularly and conscientiously 
stayed away from a Congregational 
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hurch—-my own or any other. Most of 
y Protestant friends, like myself, didn’t 
urry to crowd their churches, except 
avbe on Easter. But I was curious 
ough to follow along and read the 
ion outside. When I saw it was the First 
Presbyterian Church I impulsively went 
hrough the doors. 

For the life of me, I can’t remember 
hat it =was that the pastor, Dr. Clarence 
. Macartney, preached about on that 
lLimportant Sunday. I only know that, 
iting there and hearing the beautiful 
usic and then for the first time really 
istening to the preacher's words, I sud- 
lenly became aware that something had 
been missing all my life. For the first 
ime, the word of God became real to 
e. My life has never been the same 
ince. 

From that time onward, I went regu- 
prly to church. In my hotel room, I read 
any printed sermons. I found, too, that 
here is a Bible in almost every hotel 
om, although you frequently find it 
fathering dust in the back corner of 
me drawer. I began to read these 
bibles. Although it took nearly two years, 
y wife—whose religious background 
as very similar to my own—and I 


nally decided to join the church. On 
ebruary 8, 1948, our family of four— 
cluding Susie, who was then seven 
ears old, and Bob, five—was baptized 


t the morning service. 


HuRCH has, of course, been an im- 
portant part of our life in these last 
ve years. Most of our. new friends in 
pittsburgh have come from the young 
ouples’ group in the church. Much of 
r spare time has been devoted to 
hurch activities. We go to church now 
very Sunday wherever we are, even on 
racation, because we want to. I have 
been an officer in church groups and, in 
ping out visiting as part of the New 
ife Movement, have found the most 
rilling type of work in the world. The 
ard of this effort in trying to convince 
thers of the truth I’ve found is best 
lescribed in Isaiah 55:11—“So shall my 
od be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: it shall not return unto me void, 
ut it shall accomplish that which I 
blease, and it shall prosper in the thing 
hereto I sent it.” 

But religion with us has not been a 
bunday-go-to-meeting affair. .Undoubt- 
ily, the most important change in the 
ives of all of us has come about through 

ing to pray. It wasn’t easy. Far from 
bing able to conduct family worship or 
¥ grace at the table, I could not even 
pray privately. In fact, I remember how 
tartled I was, when Suzanne and I were 

married, to see her kneel beside the 
bed to say her prayers. I scoffed at her 

d said, “God can hear you just as well 
hen you're lying flat on your back.” 
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Perhaps he can, but I have found since 
that the prayer seems to flow easier when 
I'm on my knees. 

Prayer has worked many wonders in 
my family, some of them too intimate 
to mention. Suffice it to say, that we 
have tackled personal problems and 
straightened out emotional situations 
which would have seemed impossible to 
us before we learned to take them to 
God. And I have been able to unburden 
myself, through prayer, of the countless 
business worries which once kept me 
tossing in my bed. In fact, by asking 
God’s help, I have been able to accom- 
plish business feats that I would never 
have tried before. 

On one occasion, for example, a young 
man came into my office and said that 
he wanted to leave the company. He 
blurted out that, as he had lost his grip 
on himself and was swamped by his 
personal problems, it would be best for 
both him and the company if he quit. 
Although he had been doing creditable 
work, I would ordinarily have accepted 
his resignation. But something in his 
despondent attitude prompted me to ask 
if he were a churchgoer. 

“Oh, sure,” the young man replied, 
“I go to church every Sunday, but re- 
ligion doesn’t have anything to do with 
this.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WANTED—DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION AND STUDENT WORK in well- 
equipped church near campus of State College, 
West North Central area. In replying please 
state training, experience and salary expected 
and give references. Reply to Box P, Presby- 
terian Life, 321 South 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Christian Youth Drive 
Begins This Week 


The largest joint undertaking ever 
attempted by the Protestant youth of 
this country will get underway this 
Sunday in some 10,000 communities. 

In mass worship services which will 
use identical programs and outlines, 
more than a million young people are 
expected to enlist in the “Call to United 
Christian Youth Action,” sponsored by 
the United Christian Youth Movement. 

The young people will join the drive 
by dedicating themselves to Christian 
action in their churches and communi- 
ties and by contributing a dollar each 
to promote youth work in areas where 
they cannot themselves serve. 

Two projects will be carried out by 
communities during the next year. Week- 
long “United Christian Youth Missions” 
will be held to bring youth into Prot- 
estant churches, and weekend work 
camping programs will be set up to 
serve community needs. 

In a program of world Christian citi- 
zenship called “Open House to the 
World,” community youth will study 
world order, meet for one-day rallies, 
and draw up their ideas on Christian 
world order. The young people will set 
up projects of overseas aid, communicate 
with youth of other nations, and write 
letters to congressmen about legislation. 

Through the million dollars contrib- 
uted by the young people, national and 
world projects for youth will be set up. 
A series of national radio programs for 
and by Christian youth are scheduled to 
start in the fall of 1952. The sum of 
$45,000 will be used to develop the 
United Fellowship of Protestants, a pro- 


gram for youth in the armed servig 
State and national youth work will 
receive help. 

Overseas, $285,000 will be used 
assist youth projects in such county 
as Greece, South Africa, and India, 

Thirty-two young people averag 
about twenty years of age, have sp 
the last six months traveling about { 
country to promote the Call. Many ha 
taken leaves of absence from jobs a 
college studies to do the volunteer wo 

Of the group, seven young peg 
were Presbyterians. They include: 
Colman of Princeton Theological 
inary, Princeton, New Jersey; Leti 
Eder of Sam Jose, California; Carol Hf 
of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
ifornia; Kenneth McCall of-Fort Worl 
Texas; Robert Nicholson of Dal 
Texas; George Sowerby of the Univers 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; 
Carmen Warfel of Austin Junior Colleg 
Austin, Minnesota. 


Student Convention 
Hears of Missions Problen 


More than two thousand college s 
dents interested in Christian missio 
heard the problems and prospects of th 
mission enterprise at the Student Ve 
unteer Movement quadrennial conve 
tion in Lawrence, Kansas, early 
month. 

Experienced missionaries and foreig 
churchmen told the young people « 
mounting resentments against Wester 
domination, of rebellion against pover 
and want, of racial problems, and 1 
nationalistic movements, all of whid 
make the missionary’s job a hazardo 
but urgent one. 





Dr. Glenn C. McGee, pastor of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Tucson, Arizona, | 
over program for Sunday’s youth service with participants John Park, Terry 
James Walker, and Eddie Leigh (seated ), synod Westminster Fellowship moder 
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“Two world wars and the emergence, 
not only of the atom bomb, but of re- 
volutionary Asia, make it clear that new 
problems confront any world strategy of 
the Christian faith,” said the Reverend 
Tracey Jones, Jr., of New York, confer- 
ence secretary. 

Warning that the great majority in the 
world had “seen through the pretensions 
and arrogances of the once-mighty West- 
ern world,” Mr. Jones added, “People 
whose color of skin is not white, now 
are thanking God for it. This is some- 
thing we dare not ignore.” 

Dr. Frank Laubach, pioneer mission- 
ary educator and literacy expert whose 
methods are credited with helping an 
estimated 60,000,000 people to learn 
to read, told the students, “We must 
help the desperate nine-tenths of the 
non-Christian world out of their hunger 
and misery before we can preach to 
them. 

“Our opportunity is to help them help 
themselves,” he said. He urged a pro- 
gram of literacy teachers, journalists who 
could provide simple reading material 
for the newly literate, and “a hundred 
thousand of the finest men and women 
in America” to go abroad with technical 
aids and skills in medicine, agriculture, 
sanitation, and other fields. “These tech- 
nicians,” he added, must “be willing to 
get their hands dirty, be blind to race or 
nationality, and be friendmakers in a 
world which is being taught to hate us.” 

Other warnings were received from 
former leaders of the quadrennial con- 
ventions who are now missionaries in 
far-off lands. 

“Come at once, for the time we Ameri- 
cans can work in Asia is rapidly coming 
to an end,” said Winburn Thomas, one- 
time conference secretary in a message 
recorded in Indonesia, where he is a 
Presbyterian missionary. 

Philip Williams, student chairman of 


the last convention, now stationed in 
northern Japan, sent a message recom- 
mending that American missionaries go 
to those places still open “for they may 
soon be shut to us.” 

One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was a ceremony honoring Dr. John 
R. Mott, founder of the sixty-five-year- 
old student movement, and a speaker 
at every one of the movement's sixteen 
quadrennial conventions. 

White-haired but still erect, the Nobel 
peace prize winner who helped establish 
many world Christian organizations, re- 
ceived a scroll expressing “deep grat- 
itude for the outstanding leadership” he 
has given Christian students around the 
world. 

“If the world has needed the volunteer 
movement at other times,” Dr. Mott said, 
“what can I say of it now? This is the 
last time we can be oblivious or short- 
sighted.” 

Some 325 Presbyterian students were 
among the 2,200 students who attended 
the six-day conference at the University 
of Kansas over the New Year’s weekend. 
Fifty young Presbyterians from schools 
and colleges in Chicago Presbytery 
raised $1,400 and chartered a special 
coach car for the trip to Lawrence. 

The Reverend Roland Driscoll, direc- 
tor of the Chicago Presbytery Westmin- 
ster Foundation, said about the meeting, 
“These students who are to be the 
leaders of tomorrow show tremendous 
promise and freedom from many of our 
present prejudices. . . . It is a sobering 
fact that more students will volunteer 
for service in the world mission of the 
Church than we are willing to make the 
sacrifice to send . . . and this was only 
a small portion of our youth.” 

Several hundred of the delegates 
indicated at the meeting that they have 
decided to become Christian missionaries 
at home or abroad. 





®@ Personality Profile 

In Bethesda, Maryland, an eighteen- 
year-old coed with twinkling blue 
eyes visits the Naval Medical Center 
three evenings a week to sketch por- 
traits of the wounded servicemen. 
“I just enjoy going,” Nell Weaver 
explains. “The men appreciate ev- 
erything you do for them and are 
grateful to people who think enough 
of them to visit them.” A popular 
visitor, Nell is usually surrounded 
by men in wheel chairs while she 
sketches other patients. She is an 
art student at George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., 
and in addition to her studies and 
volunteer work is active in campus 
Christian organizations. 





Nell Weaver 
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And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutiona 
discovery that is conquering deaf- 
ness in a way unknown before. 





FREE! Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lostfor- 
ever. — mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book. 
No cost or obligation. 3 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3332 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3332 
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| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Hil. | 
] Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
| on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- | 
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MERICANS generally assume that all Latin 

Americans are active Roman Catholics, but there 
are millions of them who are completely ignorant of 
the Christian faith. They live in poverty and sickness 
such as we in this country cannot imagine. Presbyter. 
ian missions are seeking to provide physical and spirit. 
ual health and hope to these people through hospitals, 
schools, and churches. 

“Chile should have twenty such institutions to teach 
what is taught here,” was the comment of a Chilean 
government health official when he visited Madre e 
Hijo (Mother and Child) hospital in Santiago. Started 
in 1922 in an abandoned art studio, Madre e Hijo 
has become the foremost maternity center in the 
country. 

Chief worker in the center since 1927 has been a 
Presbyterian missionary nurse, Marie A. Schultze, 
who set out to demonstrate that Chile’s infant mor. 
tality rate of 21.7 per cent could be cut to less than 
2 per cent and that an equally high mortality rate for 
new mothers could also be lowered. For her work the 
Chilean government has awarded Miss Schultze the 
highest decoration given to foreigners. 

Prenatal and postnatal clinics, and classes in sewing 
and cooking educate ignorant and superstitious women 
in family hygiene, diet, and the prevention of disease. 
There are only nineteen beds in this tiny hospital, 
but an average of 450 babies are born here each year. 
Each child is registered and given preventitive care 
until he is six years old. Then he receives a “diploma” 
of good health. There are now more than 8,000 pos. 
sessors of such diplomas. 

Patients can now be brought by airplane to the 
Grace Memorial Hospital, Ponte Nova, Brazil, since 
the building of an airfield for the Presbyterian mission- 
ary plane “Arauto do Evangelho” (Herald of the 
Gospel). The area the hospital serves has been greatly 
expanded because patients can now arrive by air in 
a few hours from far distant points. 

Founded in 1916 by a Presbyterian missionary 
doctor, Grace Memorial immediately drew crowds of 
patients, some of whom came 300 or 400 miles seeking 
treatment. When the small adobe house was replaced 
by a modern building, the number of patients in- 
creased. Now more than 10,000 persons receive treat- 
ment yearly. 

The medical work here is a center around which 
the largest Presbyterian mission station in Brazil] has 
grown. A church, a normal and agricultural school, 
and a school of nursing are sending Christian workers 
into many parts of Brazil. 

In a residential section of Barranquilla, second 
largest city of Colombia, Presbyterians have a modern, 
well-equipped hospital, opened in 1950. The clinic 
has a resident physician trained in the United States, 
an administrator, a dietitian, three American graduate 


f S\ nurses, and several Colombian nurses. 
/ , \ Before the clinic opened, it was announced on the 
radio that Roman Catholics who went to the clinic 
f ] | \ would be excommunicated and that doctors who took 


patients here would be put on a black list. Yet, the 
Colombian doctor talks with Presbyterian nurse Ruth Davis. number of patients has been constantly increasing, 
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Nurse Marie Schultze inoculates Chilean child for diphtheria. 
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RADIO AND TV 


Should the Church 


Be a Broadcasting Customer, 


Colleague, or Salesman? 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


veRY reader of this column has a 
E personal stake in the answer to this 
uestion: In its relationship to the four- 
and-one-half-billion-dollar broadcasting 
industry, should the church be a cus- 
tomer, a colleague, or a salesman? The 
church must be essentially one of the 
three. It cannot be a little of each. The 
question is critical now because, with 
the rapid dev elopment of television, all 
broadcasting is in a state of flux. The 
pattern for the future of religious broad- 
casting will soon be determined. 
Let us examine the relationship 
possibilities. 


1. The Church as a Customer. Ac- 
cording to this plan, the church buys 
time on the air just as do the commercial 
advertisers. Broadcasting in the United 
States is supported by the sale of time, 
which during 1951 came to a little over 
two hundred and fifty million dollars for 
television time and a little less than that 
amount for radio time—a total of approx- 
imately a half billion dollars. Any de- 
nomination that buys time jeopardizes 
the possibility of free time either for 
itself or for other denominations. Sev- 
eral years ago the Southern Baptists 
placed a series of transcribed religious 
programs with as many radio sti tions as 
would carry it free. Then they purchased 
time on a number of additional stations. 
Should the churchmen have been sur- 
prised that resentment was expressed by 
some in the free-time group as soon as 
they learned that others had been paid? 
It is expensive to be a broadcasting 
customer. For example, a large part of 
the two and one-quarter million dollars 
the Missouri Synod Lutherans are put- 
ting into radio and television during 
1952, is merely to buy time. 


2. The Church as Colleague. Accord- 
ing to this plan the station or network 
provides the time free as a public service 
and the church provides the program 
free as a public service. This pol »s both 
to live programs and to recorded pro- 
grams such as motion pictures for televi- 
sion and tapes or “platters” for radio, 
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This is the relationship maintained by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches and 
by most of the denominations, including 
the Presbyterians. 


3. The Church as a Salesman. This is 
the plan and relationship involved when 
any denomination or religious group asks 
a television station to purchase, or pay 
a rental fee for the use of, a religious 
film. The church is a salesman also when | 
a denomination sells or rents the televi- | 
sion use of its films to an advertising | 
sponsor. 


We should next weigh the advantages | 
and disadvantages to the church of each | 
relationship. 


As a Customer | 


Advantages. Cold cash on the barrel- | 
head secures far more desirable time on 
the air than is usually assigned for public 
service broadcasts. The denomination 
also has more direct control of program ! 
content. 

Disadvantages. Air time is costly to 
buy, especially on television. Whatever 
money the church is wise enough to 
spend on broadcasting, should be used 
to cover the costs of good script-writing, 
casting, and production. Last year one 
denomination spent so much of the 
money it had been given for television | 
just for the purchase ‘of time, that all too 
little was left for the development of 
good programs. The result was dis- 
appointing. 

There are simply not enough wave 
lengths or hours to sell all the denomina- 
tions and other religious groups all the 
time they would like to use. A multiplica- 
tion of competitive, narrowly sectarian 
broadcasts tends to decrease the effec- 
tiveness of all religious broadcasting. No 
program can be effective unless it is | 
heard or seen, unless it has what the 
industry calls circulation. People tune 
out what they do not like. 





As a Colleague 


Advantages. The Federal Communi- 
cations Act provides that every holder | 
of a station broadcast license must pro- | 
vide some free time for public service 
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“Timothy,— 


my own son. | 


| programs. Thus the church, by broad- 


I Tim. 1:2 

How proud Paul must have been 
to use these words 

You, too, may have the joy and 

pride of having a “son” who is 

preparing to serve Christ. You will 

be surprised at the satisfaction a 


very small sum will bring. 


RINCeTON Seminary 


61 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 


James K. Quay, V.P.: 
out obligation on my part, please 
me about— 
Friends of Princeton Plan to 
uth for Christian Service. 
Princeton Seminary Annuity 
help train youth, and at the 
time, receive a generous in- 
s long as I live. 
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broadcasts. Also, stations often have time 
they have been unable to sell, and are 
glad to have help in filling it with good 


casting, is both using an opportunity and 
helping to fulfill a community obligation. 

Disadvantages. When the time is 
given free to the church, it is usually at 
the less desirable—because they are less 
salable—times in the week. Also, the de- 
cision is almost always made by the net- 
work or the station. 

Among Protestant denominations, co- 
operation, which becomes so essential in 
relation to the free use of public service 
time, brings with it three important 
handicaps. It tends to water down the 
more prophetic utterances, to discourage 
the more original program experimenta- 
tion, and to slow denominational support 


_of program costs to the pace of the 


| laggards. Fear that others will not do 


their share makes it difficult for one or 


|two denominations to step out boldly 


and say, “This thing should be done. It 


| should be done on free time and in co- 
| operation with other Protestant bodies. 
| We will put significant sums into the 
| making of good religious radio and tele- 
| vision programs, whether other denomi- 


nations do or not.” 


As a Salesman 


Advantages. By selling motion pic- 


| ture films or other programs, the church 


taps some of the flow of dollars invested 
by industry and commerce for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Disadvantages. In this relationship, 
the church is at the mercy of the ad- 
vertiser as well as the broadcaster. The 
advertiser primarily is interested in sell- 
ing goods or services, so he buys the 
programs he thinks will receive the atten- 
tion of the largest possible number of 
the least discriminating potential buyers. 
He desires to please everybody and to 
offend nobody. Religion is such a touchy 
subject that the advertiser is unlikely to 
buy a Protestant program lest he annoy 
a Roman Catholic, Jews, and others of 
differing faith. He knows that there is no 


| uniformity of belief among Protestants 


or among Jews, and less uniformity 


| among Roman Catholics than many sup- 


pose. For the same reason the advertiser 
is even less likely to buy a Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish, Mormon, Christian Science, 


|or Buddhist religious program. 


Occasionally, as in the case of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
the advertiser will purchase an inter- 


faith program like The Greatest Story 


Ever Told. This is splendid and deserv- 
ing of all praise, but such a program 


| serves only a small segment of the need 


for religious broadcasts. Because an in- 


iterfaith program must not offend any 


listener or viewer — regardless of his 
faith—it is not likely to help him ven 
deeply either in those areas of belief be. 
yond the moral precepts of honesty, 
kindness, and courage which have gen. 
eral acceptance in our American culture, 


What is the Answer? 


Many Christians believe that the Cre. 
ator and Giver of all life has a diving 
plan for his universe and for everyone 
and everything in it. Thus they regan 
the miracles of radio and television com. 
munication as gifts of God to be used in 
a manner worthy of the Giver. As 4 
people, we Americans moved in that 
direction when, through Congressional 
action, we declared that the air-wave 


Students at McCormick Theological Se 
inary learn techniques of broadcasting 


belong to all the people and that thei 
use is to be licensed by the Federal Com 
munications Commission to such broad 
casters as will use them “in the publi 
interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

How can the church convey the bes 
of what it has to say to the milliom 
both inside and outside its membership’ 
Can it do it most effectively by relating 
itself to broadcasting as a customer, 4 
colleague, or a salesman? 

Perhaps the broadcasters themselves 
are helping the church to find the aw 
swer, for in the Television Code adopted 
December 6, 1951, by the Netionell 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad 
casters these two statements appear: 

“It is the responsibility of a televisio 
broadcaster to make available to th 
community as part of a well balanced 
program schedule adequate opportuni 
for religious presentations.” 

“A charge for television time 
churches and religious bodies is not ree 
ommended,” 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 4) 


our Commission after careful study of 
the three overtures to the General As- 
sembly, which led to our appointment, 
that many, many people in our Church, 
both ministers and laity, earnestly long 
for some clarifying authoritative state- 
ment in the name of our Church con- 
cerning marriage, and divorce, and re- 
marriage, which will be honest, and 
realistic, and consistent with the whole 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We cer- 
tainly did not relish this task. Yet we felt 
honor-bound to face it frankly and fear- 
lessly and not run away from it, or pass 
it off with some pious platitudes. But 
we did approach the task with sincere 
humility and a sobering sense of our own 


responsibility. 


We come then to Dr. Macartney’s 
major objection to the report of our Com- 
mission, in which he insists that our 
proposed changes in the Confession of 
Faith are contrary to the explicit teach- 
ings of our Lord. Here, as a commission, 
we knew only too well that we were 
treading on holy ground where there is 
ample room for sincere and devout dif- 
ference of opinion.. We considered our- 
selves fortunate, however, to have before 
us in our deliberations the comprehen- 
sive, recent reports of two similar com- 
missions, appointed by the Church of 
Scotland, our mother chureh; and the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S., our 
sister church in the South. Rather good 
company, we thought, for a Commission 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. We 
found ourselves in substantial agreement 
with those reports on these important 
aspects of this problem of the Scriptural 


grounds for divorce and remarriage: 


1, That there is an apparent variance 
in the Gospel narratives as to just what 
our Lord did say concerning divorce. 
Saint Mark and Saint Luke record him 
as condemning divorce on any and all 
grounds in the particular instance to 
which they refer. Saint Matthew alone 
records the qualifying phrase, “except 
for unchastity.” But some of the best 
New Testament scholarship of our day 
seriously questions the genuineness of 
this qualifying phrase by Saint Matthew. 
Where then would that leave us as a 
burch if we are to base our entire atti- 
ide toward divorce so largely on these 
two or three Scriptural passages? 


2 That all three of the Gospel narra- 
tives record these statements of our Lord 
direct replies to a question raised by 
Pharisees who were trying to test 

to trap him, Under the cireum- 


stances, then, there appears to be real 
justification for interpreting these state- 
ments as an extreme repiv to an insincere 
question on the part oi hard-hearted 
men, rather than on inflexible law for all 
men and women, and for all time. 


3. That there are really no solid Scrip- 
tural grounds for divorce today because 
of desertion. The Pauline privilege, as it 
has been called, does not apply to deser- 
tion in general but to the special case of 
marriage to a pagan. Nevertheless, the 
fact that our Church historically has in- 
cluded “wilful desertion” as a Scriptural 
basis for divorce, and not too long ago 
by overwhelming vote of the presbyteries 
refused to delete it, is in itself evidence 
that as a church we have not insisted on 
a hard, literalistic, universal enforcement 
of the statements attributed to our Lord 
in the Gospel narratives concerning 
divorce. 


4. That there are many other state- 
ments by our Lord which as a church 
we have not interpreted to be practical, 
precise absolutes in this kind of a world 
such as: “swear not at all,” “resist not 
evil,” “lay not up for yourselves treasure 
on earth,” and a few others. Why then 
should we single out the divorce state- 
ments as unyielding absolutes? More- 
over, in this connection what shall we 
make of our Lord's statement, “whoso- 
ever looketh on a woman to lust after 
her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” “If thou, Lord, 
shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who 
shall stand?” Whose marriage would 
stand? 


5. That every statement by our Lord 
must be taken not as a thing apart but 
as an inseparable element of the whole 
gospel of Christ. And the bed-rock 
foundations of that gospel are assuredly 
forgiveness, abundant pardon to the 
truly penitent, and an opportunity by 
the grace of God through Christ to re- 
deem past failures, yes, to transform 
them even in marriage. 

As an editorial in the Presbyterian 
Outlook put it in commenting on the 
published report of the Commission of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S., “It is a 
bit strange, don’t you think, that the 
church has to be reminded in this con- 
nection, or any other, of its gospel of 
forgiveness for the repentant sinner.” 


6. That every case of divorce and re- 


marriage perforce involves so many inti- 


mate and personal aspects, that it calls 
for individual consideration to ascertain 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


as far as possible the true facts in the 
case, and not “unadvisedly or lightly, 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 

soberly, and in the fear of God.” Aren't 
we all aware that the so-called innocent 
party legally or even ethically may be to 
a large extent the guilty party ’ spiritually? 

But to obtain some uniformity in these 
considerations, ministers should seek the 
advice and counsel of the Special Com- 
mittee in the presbyteries which we have 


roposed for just such a purpose. 


Well, these are some of the convic- 
tions which persuaded our Commission, 
and quite unanimously, to propose the 
suggested changes in our Directory for 
Ww orship and our Confession of Faith. It 
is interesting and perchance revealing to 
observe that in his endeavor to poo in 
the omission in Saint Mark’s and Saint 
Luke's Gospel narratives, of Saint Mat- 
thew’s qualifying phrase, Dr. Macartney 
wrote, “But the traditional view of the 
Protestant Church is that what is ex- 
plicit in our Saviors utterance as re- 
corded by Matthew is implicit, although 
not stated, in the record as we have it 
in Mark and Luke.” Perhaps Dr. Macart- 
ney was not aware that he was using the 
very words explicit and implicit, and in 
much the same sense, in which our Com- 
mission used them as we proposed the 
Confession of Faith be changed to read, 
“divorce on grounds explicitly stated in 
Scripture and implicit in the teachings of 
Christ.” Moreover, who was it said, “the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life”? 
And who was it—though He never con- 
doned sins of the flesh—reserved his 
harshest condemnation for sins of the 
spirit? And who was it said to the woman 
taken in adultery and dragged before 
Him, “Neither do I condemn thee: go, 


| and sin no more”? 


In the report of our Commission to the 
last General Assembly we expressly and 
sincerely stated that “we have no 
thought or desire to impose our will upon 
the Church, but rather to express what 
might be the will and desire of our 
Church.” We concluded that report by 
saying, “We know it is no light matter 
to revise our Confession of Faith, or to 
change our Directory for Worship. . . . 
[But] we sincerely trust these proposals 
will greatly unify the practice in our 
Church with respect to the remarriage 
of divorced persons, without creating a 
hard and fast uniformity. Above all we 
pray that by effecting these changes in 
our Confession of Faith and Directory 
for Worship we shall bring the letter of 
the law of our Church, in regard to Mar- 
riage and Divorce and Remarriage, more 


in keeping with the spirit of Him who 


is the head of the Church, even Je: 
Christ our Lord.” 

As a Commission we have no illusic 
as to the perfection or the infallibili 
our proposals. We know full well t 
though we have tried to do our best 
discharge the solemn _responsibilitie 
committed to us, we are still unprofitab 
servants. We fervently wish that D 
Macartney’s sincere, yet oversimplifie 
solution to this “difficult and delical 
matter were the real answer, namely 
merely, “. . . to uphold the present la 
of our Church, and the raed we of a 
Savior.” But unless we are radically mi 
taken, we are convinced something more 
must be said and should be done abou 
the existing, confused, inconsistent, un 
satisfactory, if not unchristian, state d 
affairs concerning divorce and remar 
riage in our Church. As Professor Hug 
Thomson Kerr, Jr., a member of ow 
Commission, recently wrote, “If the 
port of our Commission is unacceptab 
that is one thing, but it is certainly m 
constructive solution to urge continua nee 
of the present practice. 


ALBERT G. Butzer, Chairman* 


LocKHART AMERMAN 
DonaLp F. CAMPBELL 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
EarLe W. CrawFrorp 
ARTHUR M. HUGHES 
Hucu TuHomMson Kerr, JR. 
Emory W. Luccock 
Epwarp A. MARTIN 
(U.S. Senator) 
O. Scott McFarLanp 
Tuomas GUTHRIE SPEERS 
PauL A. WOLFE 


*Due to lack of time the members d 
the Commission have not seen this state 
ment which I had to prepare very hastily. 
I have reason to believe they will be i 
substantial agreement with all I ha 
written. In fairness to them, however, | 
do not desire to commit them to eve 
thing I have stated, although I have 
endeavored to present as accurately a 
possible a summary of our deliberation 

—A. G. B 





[The above letter is the reply of Dr 
Albert G. Butzér on behalf of the Speci 
Commission on Marriage and Divoro 
to Dr. Clarence E. Macartney’s let 
(P.L., January 5, 1952) in which 
stated his reasons for opposing Ove 

A. The editors request that future lett 
be limited to one-hundred words. Long 
letters may be addressed to members 
the Commission.] 
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Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
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MITCHELL COLLEGE 
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Every Man 


The swelling ranks of Presbyterian Men (see News) serve as continual reminder 

that inspired lay participation is the basic ingredient which gives life to our Church. 

Listed below are a few of the ways laymen have contributed to the work of the 

Church. Check those tried by the men’s group of your own congregation: 
Participation in repairs or construction of church building or manse. 


Sponsorship of Every Member Canvass or other drives. 
Active program for bringing new members into the Church. 
Active program for maintaining attendance at church and Sunday school. 


Group project, such as “God’s Herd” or “Tithers’ Club,” for raising additional funds 
for the Church. 


Community project, such as Boy Scout troop, for bringing the message of Christ to 
those outside the Church. 


© Fellowship project, such as scholarship or sponsorship of DP’s, to put into group prac- 
tice the tenets of love and brotherhood. 


For additional information on the National Council of Presbyterian Men and the 
Every Man plan, write to: Mr. Paul Moser, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Ask God Along 


Faith is sometimes built upon scholarship, sometimes upon reason. But for many 
the true test is the validity of the personal experience (see page 28). From the time 
of the apostles, Christians who have been found by God have felt the urge to tell 
what he means to them and the difference he has made in their lives. 

Readers are reminded of These Found the Way (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
175 pp., $2.50). This book, reviewed in P. L. for April 28, 1951, contains thirteen 
personal experience stories (four of which originally appeared in PResBYTERIAN 
Lire) of the quest and final discovery of Jesus. The Loneliest Journey by Frances I. 
Jackson (Westminster Press, 95 pp., $1.50) gives a candid account of a woman’s 
journey from religious indifference to full acceptance of Christianity. 


Our Spanish-speaking Brethren 


Our Mission in New Mexico (page 20) offers a striking example of the effectiveness 
of National Missions work. According to the article, which of the following state- 
ments are true: * 
True False 
© © Except for the fact that it is predominantly Catholic, the Spanish-speaking 
population of New Mexico differs very little from the population of the rest 
of the United States. 
Cj New Mexico was a Catholic stronghold by the time of the American Revolution 
and was cut off from contact with the rest of the world. 
The Presbyterian Church entered its first missionary wedge by founding a 
school in Santa Fe in 1933. 
The Board of National Missions now sponsors six elementary day schools, 
one junior-high boarding school, and one senior-high boarding school. 
For many years the Presbyterian schools were virtually the only educational 
institutions in the plazas, and even today they are in many ways superior to 
the public schools. 
The Presbyterian hospital at Embudo serves an area the size of Massachusetts 
with a population of 36,000. 
Because most ministers are “imported,” the services in New Mexico Presby- 
terian churches are conducted in English. 
oO ] The Free Schools Committee, headed by three Presbyterians, succeeded in 
its recent attempt to break Catholic control in the public schools, 


Additional Aids: Cities and Plazas, a pamphlet describing in greater detail the mission 
work in New Mexico, may purchased for twenty cents from your nearest Presby- 
terian Distribution Service. Single page descriptions of each mission school and hos- 
pital in New Mexico (and in the rest of the country as well) are available for one 
cent each from P.D.S. under the general title “Briefly.” Two books giving general 
information on the Spanish-speaking rr of New Mexico are: North from Mexico 
by Carey McWilliams, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 324 pages, $4.00; and Forgotten 
People by George Sanchez, U. of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 98 pages, $2.00. 


* Answers: | -A-L-L-1-d-1-A 
38 


ASK GOD ALONG 
(Continued from page 29) 


That was the break I needed. For 
hour and a half we talked together abo 
religion, and he came to realize that 
is the only vital thing in life. When o 
conversation was finished, he said, 
give it a try—just forget that I ever car 
in here.” 

Today that young man is still on th 
job and doing better work than ever. 
new-found aliveness to religion h, 
enabled him to face up to his problem 
and has averted what would have bee 
a personal tragedy. 

One of the hardest decisions of m 
life came up at Christmas-time two yea 
ago. Virtually the whole district } 
been paralyzed by long coal and sted 
strikes. Our customers were out 0 
money, and it looked like they woulda} 
be able to buy toys for their children 
Although it was not our usual policy t 
extend further credit to patrons wit 
delinquent accounts, I ordered all th 
stores in the area to extend credit t 
strike-stricken customers whose record 
of payment were good. Then F prayei 
hard that it would turn out all righ 
Fortunately for my professional fu 
my prayer was answered; the customer 
eventually made good on their bills. 

I have found, too, that my new faith 
has helped in myriad little ways that 
could never have anticipated. For ip 
stance, I never used to be able to pain! 
my house, because I was afraid of climb 
ing a tall ladder. The times that I dif 
have to climb a ladder my knees shook 
and my balance was thrown off. Jusi 
recently I was able to work away at the 
top of a forty-foot extension-ladder with 
out a tremor. 


Faith has made a difference in my 
many travels, too. Frequently, I have 
been called upon to fly. I used to be very 
nervous in rough weather. Nowadays, | 
can relax in the worst storms aloft, for 
I honestly feel that it makes no differ 
ence, with the promise of eternal life, 
when or how I might die. The terros 
of loneliness on the road are gone, too. 

No matter where I am today or what 
I am doing, I have come to nl cer 
tainly that life will be rewarding and 
exciting when I ask God to come along 








CREDITS 
Pace 9: Todd Studios, St. Louis 
Pace 13: (top) Acme Newspictures 
Pace 13: (bottom) Rowland, Seattle 
Paces 14-15: Acme Photo 
Paces 26-27: U.S. Army Photo- 
graphs 
Pace 31: Official U.S. Navy Photo- 
graph 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


OF A BOY AND A BUNNY 


By KEVIN CADIGAN 























































. Forg 
er abdoy 
e that; 
hen 0 
aid, “ 
er Cam 


Henry was going to win. Somehow he 
forgot to mention that Henry was still 
afraid of him, but right after dessert, he 


Ss walked slowly along the wooded 
path, his feet scuffling the leaves. “It 
just isn’t fair,” he muttered to himself 


| on til “Everybody has a pet —well, almost ran out to see if his long eared friend 
ver, everybody—big friendly dogs or little old had eaten anything. Not yet. Henry was 
‘on | cats that nuzzle, or tropical fish, or at still crouched, a fur ball in a far corner. 
roblemill least turtles or something, like even a All night Sammy dreamed of himself 


baby sister at least.” 


and Henry buying out the store of its 
For weeks now, posters had been ap- 


fielder’s mitts and genuine American 


ve Dee 


; of mil pearing all over school. League baseballs, of baseball bats that 
vo yom “Announcing THE BIG SPRING PET looked like fat carrots, with hundreds of 
ict hal SHOW.” crisp, new five dollar bills rolled into 
nd ste More than anything Sam wanted a pet lettuce heads, and Sam touring the na- 
out dif toenter in the show. There were all sorts tion with Henry, the most distinguished 
vouldnil of prizes for different animals, for the and least usual bunny and boy, trium- 
hildrel best looking, for the best trained, for the phant in all pet shows. 

olicy tym most unusual pet. The only unusual pet In the morning he went out before 
ns wit he knew of was Sally Quinn’s guinea pig. and after breakfast. But Henry had not 


all All the first prizes were crisp, new five touched his food. Again he started to 


redit tq dollar bills. For years and years, well, quake as soon as Sam came near him. 
recorif™ for a couple of weeks anyway, Sam had Sam remembered the time he had broken 
prayell wanted the fielder’s mitt with the genu- his ankle and how his Dad had talked. 
ll right ine American League baseball in Mr. “It's all right, kiddo, we're all here. It’s 
futur Zengenheimer’s window. The mitt and going to be O.K. There, there.” He knelt 
stomenf| the ball cost exactly $4.98. If I had a by the box and tried his best to comfort 


lls. pet, thought Sam, for perhaps the forty- 
w fait’ umpth time, they'd be mine, with two 
s that IM cents left over for bubble gum. 


Henry. 
Sam spent so much time with Henry 
that he was late for school. And because 


For ip Sam saw the grass move, there, back he was tardy, he had to “stay after” for 
‘0 painify of the juniper bush. He stood on tiptoe, forty minutes. This very seldom hap- 
f climb and saw something brown and small. He pened to Sam, and he was amazed at 


it I did 
; shook 
fF. Jus 
y at the 
or with: 


dropped on his hands and knees and 
crawled, slowly, quietly. Yes, it was a 
rabbit—a tiny brown one. The bunny 
nibbled some clover, then stopped and 
listened. Carefully, Sam reached forward 
and grabbed him. The rabbit started to 
wriggle and push with his hind legs. 
“Oh, no, you don’t, Mister long ears.” 


how long forty minutes can be. It was a 
beautiful afternoon; Sam could look out 
the window beside his desk and see the 
fellows playing ball on the playground. 
He thought of Henry, wondering 
whether the little chap had eaten any- 
thing yet. We're sort of in the same boat, 
Henry and I, Sam thought. We're both 





in my 

I hav Sam held him tightly. Then the rabbit you can keep him until the pet show.” _cooped up and it makes us feel all wrong 
be vey™ stopped fighting; he started to tremble. “Why not?” about everything. 

days, |B Sam stroked his head and started for “You see, he’s so used to getting his Finally at four o'clock he was free. 
oft, fora home. own food, and besides he’s so scared— He tore out of the building. 

differ. “My little old, wild friend,” he said. and I don't think he'll eat what we 

al life “You're just about the most unusual crea- give him.” AS soon as he reached home Sam 
terrosf™ ture I've ever -seen. Guinea pigs are “He'll learn,” said Sam stubbornly. reached into the cage and gently 
1e, to. dime a dozen compared to a genuine “He'll eat or else.” picked up the little rabbit, whose soft, 


wr what little, old wild rabbit. I'll call you Henry, All afternoon, Sam hammered chicken brown eyes were still wide with fear. 


yw cers because you have big ears like Uncle wire and nails onto a big wooden box. Holding him tenderly, Sam walked back 
ng andl™ Henry. Only thing is, Uncle Henry has Then he lined the floor with newspaper toward school, along the path through 
along around tremendous nose, and you have and put in lettuce and carrots and a_ the woods. When he came to the big 


just a little old black button of a nose.” 


But Henry refused to be comforted; 
he just kept on shivering. Sam raced into 
the house and into the living room. 


saucer full of water. When everything 
was ready, he took Henry out of Mother's 
hat box where he had stored him. “There 
now, just relax, Henry. Nobody's going 






juniper bush, he put Henry down, into 
the clover where he had found him the 
day before. The rabbit stood still for a 
moment. 


Ouls “Mom, look what I have. A rabbit for to hurt you. You want to be famous, Then he stopped shaking and looked 
tures the pet show. Don’t you think he’s un- don’t you? You want to beat the dumb at the boy. It seemed to Sam that he 
attle 1 usual? He’s sure fire to win a prize.” guinea pig, don’t you?” But Henry kept — was saying, “Thanks, old man.” Sam felt 
Henry, terrified at meeting another giant, right on shivering. He didn’t even sniff as though a baseball were in his throat. 
r0to- bigger even than the boy, tried to bur- at the food or water but scurried over to The rabbit gave an enormous leap, 
/ row into Sam's shirt and hide. the corner of the cage farthest from stopped, and again looked back. 
10to- 


Mrs. Topping smiled. “He's cute as a 
bug in a shirt, Sammy, but I don’t think 
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Sam. 


At dinner Sam told his Dad how 





Sam grinned. “So long, Henry,” he 
said, “it's been good to know you.” 


39 
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8 CEREAL or SOUP BOWLS 











Look at these Features: 
@ UNBREAKABLE @ HEAT RESISTANT 


May be dropped on the floor... Scalding water will not mar the 
will not break under normal usage! lustrous finish of this set. 
Withstand lots of punishment. 


@ HOLLYWOOD FIESTA @ GENUINE PLASTIC 
COLORS STURDIWARE 


Each set comes in a delightful One of the finest plastics known, 
mixture of toast yellow, clover Will stay bright and cheerful in- 
green, ocean blue and flame red. definitely. 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES © 2215 S. Michigan Ave. © Chicago 16, Ilinois 


v. DINVERWARE 
Sil 


$11.95 VALUE 


only 


« 
# ‘ 
Pe f 


8 CUPS & 8 SAUCERS 





Every Piece Guaranteed 
Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 


Now you can grace your table with 67 pieces of fine Sturdi 
ware for almost 10c a piece! They’re unbreakable, heat-resij 
tant and come in beautiful Hollywood Fiesta Colors. Save 
ordering from the factory today! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTE 


We’re so positive you'll agree this is the greatest dish value 
offered that we make this guarantee: use these dishes in ye 
home for 5 days—you must be 100% satisfied or you may ret 
the set and your money will be cheerfully refunded at once. 


ACT (/MMEDIATELY/ 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. F-48 
2215 So, Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, IIL 


Gentlemen: Kindly rush 67-pc. Dinnerware Sets at the 
factory price of $6.95 per set—plus C.O.D. postage, on 5-day 
money-back guarantee. [] | enclose $6.95 plus 25c to save 
C.0.D. charges. 
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ee 
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